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These  illustraUoas  were  reproduced  on  the  hasls  of  informstion 
from  reports  of  slghtlofs  and  are  discussed  In  the  preceding  text 
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C,  £xaiiiHj.e  of  Dt&rrfjui  Uaa: 


1.  Verbal  Dfeucriptlon  of  2x'^m»Ie  .SiA’htlnj?;  object  was  first  sighted  in  the 

southeast,  about  half-way  up  from  the  horizon  to  overhead,  at  10:45  local 

timcrf.  Its  shape  or  outline  was  hazy,  but  appeared  round  and  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  (at  arm's  length)  from  where  observed.  It  was  dim  at  first  but  brightened 
considerably  as  It  got  higher  in  the  sky.  Its  color  at  this  point  was  bluish 
white.  After  about  two  minutes  it  crossed  to  the  western  part  of  the  sky  a little 
to  the  north  of  overhead  (zenith)  and  continued  its  flight  toward  the  west.  At 
this  point  its  color  appeared  yellowish  white.  The  light  went  dim  when  it  got 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  horizon.  It  then  stopped  and  hovered  for  about  one 
minute  and  then  climbed  rapidly,  going  toward  the  southwest  and  getting  brighter. 

In  leas  than  thirty  seconds,  it  had  climbed  to  an  elevation  of  epproxinuitely 

6o  degrees,  and  then  the  light  went  out  abruptly. 

2.  Pictorial  Description  of  the  Sighting;  By  referring  to  the  example  sheet, 
notice  how  simply  the  above  sighting  can  be  portrayed  and  described,  without 
words,  on  the  example  diagram  attached  here.  Note  the  starting  point  at  bearing 
135  degrees  (southeast)  and  elevation  45  degrees  (half-way  up  from  the  horizon) 

at  10:45  (Military  time,  2245 )»  also  the  arrow  marking  direction  of  flight. 
Note  also  the  varying  thickness  of  the  line  to  denote  changes  in  brightness,  and 
the  use  of  the  dotted  line  to  indicate  its  path  in  the  western  part  of  the  sky. 

The  "time  Indications"  along  the  path  - 2 minutes  to  get  to  the  meridian  (the 
north-south  overhead  line),  the  hovering  for  1 minute,  and  the  ascent  in  30  seconds 
to  its  complete  disappearance,  are  all  shown  with  a few  lines.  Thus,  the  entire 
sighting  can  be  represented  easily  on  one  diagram. 

D.  Further  Instructions  and  InforruFAt ion; 

1.  Relatively  complex  trajectories  can  be  shown  easily  on  a diagram  of  this 
type.  A number  of  objects  sighted  also  can  be  indicated,  as  can  any  changing 
formation.  The  apparent  size  and  shape  of  the  object  should  be  drawn  in,  prefer- 
ably by  the  observer.  In  the  case  of  an  object  changing  shape,  this  llkev/ise  can 
be  drawn  In.  Together  with  the  detailed  Information  and  data  from  the  "UFO  Tech 
Sheet,"  both  the  investigator  and  analyst  will  now  have  a better,  detailed  picture 
of  what  took  place.  It  is  clear  here  that  one  ^icture-diagraiD  la  worth  many  words, 

2,  It  will  be  found  that  the  use  of  sky  d lagrotos  will  provide  an  excellent 
means  of  making  confirm 'tlons,  and  checking  discrepancies  or  contradictions  In 
reports  from  two  or  more  observers  of  the  same  sighting.  A glance  at  the  several 
drawings  will  serve  to  show  whether  the  various  obne Tver's  stories  are  consistent 
or  support  each  other,  a m-^tter  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  by  at- 
tempting to  compare  numei’ous  written  statements. 

3»  It  is  recommended  that  the  actual  observer  nnke  the  drawings,  unless  cir- 
cumstances such  as  physical  Inability  or  other  reasons  iriake  this  ijftpossiMe  or 
difficult.  The  investigator  should  not  influence  the  observer's  tirawing  in  any 
way,  and  should  provide  assistance  only  on  those  points  wltich  not  clear  to 
the  observer.  However,  if  tlie  observer  fails  to  grasp  th''  idea  of  the  diegrain 


(Itself  some  indication  of  his  value  as  a reliable  observer) » the  investigator 
or  interrogator  should  utjke  the  drawing  from  the  observer's  verbal  description* 

The  cou!4>leted  diagram  should  always  be  given  to  the  oljserver  to  check  and  approve* 

4*  In  some  cases  where  the  investigator  mokes  the  drawing  for  the  observer, 
it  may  be  advisable  for  the  investigator  to  deliberately  make  a mistake  or  two  in 
the  drawing,  to  see  whether  the  observer  is  sure  of  his  facts  to  catch  the  error 
when  given  the  diagram  to  check*  This  "reliability  check"  should  be  used  with 
tact  and  discretion, 

3*  The  landscaping  in  the  sky  diagram  is  placed  there  to  help  visualization* 

If  any  prominent  landmarks  such  as  known  mountains,  buildings,  water  towers,  or 
specific  installations  and  trees,  etc.  are  part  of  the  sighting  area,  they  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  drawing.  They  may  later  prove  to  be  Invaluable  as  loca- 
tion, plotting  or  reference  points  in  subsequent  investigations  of  the  area  or 
sighting  in  question. 

6,  Where  the  observer  has  some  familiarity  with  the  cons tellnt ions  or  other 
heavenly  bodies,  he  should  indicate,  if  possible,  the  relationship  (and  movements) 
of  the  object  with  respect  to  these  bodies.  This  can  be  sketched  on  either  page  6, 
item  33  or  pages  9”i0  of  "Sumuary  Data"  sheet.  Typical  examples  that  can  be  easily 
Illustrated:  "...The  object  seemed  to  pass  very  slowly  between  the  two  bottom 

stars  of  the  handle  of  the  Big  Dipper,  The  Big  Dipper  was  in  a vertical  position, 
with  the  handle  pointing  down,"  or  "... Object  was  about  the  size  of  a tennis  ball  - 
and  remained  stationary  slightly  below  about  I5  degrees  and  to  the  left  of  the 
moon, * 


7*  The  sky  diagram  is  not  metint  to  replace  written  atateinents  or  reports,  but 
to  supplement  them,  aiding  the  Investigator  to  visualize  the  sighting  and  the 
obsei*ver  to  recall  the  original  circiuustances. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 


LI  5-6700,  Ext  75131 


AIR  FORCE  RELEASES  STUDY  ON 
.UNIDENTIFIED  AERIAL.  .-CE JECTS 

The  results  of  an  investigation  begun  by  the  Air  Force  in  19^7 
into  the  field  of  Unidentified  Aerial  Objects  (so-called  flying 
saucers)  were  released  by  the  Air  Force  today. 

No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  popularly-termed  "flying 
saucers'  was  found. 


The  report  was  based  on  study  and  analysis  by  a private 
scientific  group  under  the  supervision  of  the  Air  Technical  Intel- 
ligence Center  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  Since  the  instigation  of  the  in- 
vestigation more  than  seven  years  ago,  methods  and  procedures  have 
been  so  refined  that  of  the  131  sightings  reported  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1955  only  three  per  cent  v;ere  listed  as  unknown.  (A 
summary  of  the  report  is  attached.) 


Commenting  on  this  report.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Donald  A. 
Quarles  oaid:  "On  the  basis  of  this  study  we  believe  that  no 

objects  such  as  those  popularly  described  as  flying  saucers  have 
overflown  the  United  States,  I feel  certain  that  even  the  unknovm 
three  per  cent  could  have  been  explained  as  conventional  phenomena 
or  illusions  if  more  complete  observational  data  had  been  available. 

"However,  we  are  now  entering  a period  of  aviation  technology 
in  which  aircraft  of  unusual  configuration  and  flight  characteris- 
tics will  begin  to  appear. 

"The  Air  Force  and  the  other  Armed  Services  have  under  develop- 
ment several  vertical-rising,  high  performance  aircraft,  and  as 
early  as  last  year  a propeller  driven  vertical -rising  aircraft  was 
flown.  The  Air  Force  will  fly  the  first  Jet-powered  vertical- 
rising  airplane  in  a matter  of  days.  We  have  another  project  under 
contract  v;ith  AVRO  Ltd,,  of  Canada,  which  could  result  in  disc- 
shaped aircraft  somewhat  similar  to  the  popular  concept  of  a flying 
saucer.  An  available  picture,  while  only  an  artists*  conception, 
could  Illustrate  such  an  object.  (Photograph  is  available  at 
Pictorial  Pranch,  Room  2D780,  Ext.  75331)- 

"While  some  of  these  may  take  novel  forms,  such  as  the  AVRO 
project,  they  are  direct-line  descendents  of  conventional  aircraft 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  supra -natural  or  mysterious.  V/e  ex- 
pect to  develop  airplanes  that  v/ill  fly  faster,  higher  and  perhaps 
farther  than  present  designs,  but  they  will  still  obey  natural  laws 
and  if  manned,  they  will  still  be  manned  by  normal  terrestrial  air- 
men. Other  than  reducing  runway  requirements  we  do  not  expect 
vertical-rising  aircraft  to  have  more  outstanding  military  charac- 
teristics than  conventional  types. 
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"Vertical-rising  aircraft  capable  of  transition  to  a 
horizontal  flight  will  be  a new  phenomenon  in  oar  b^cieOj  u.iuor 

certain  conditions  could  give  the  Illusion  of  the  so-called  flying 
saucer.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  make  every  effort  within 
bounds  of  security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  these  developments 
so  they  can  be  recognized  for  what  they  are." 

Mr.  Quarles  added:  "I  think  we  must  recognize  that  other 

countries  also  have  the  capability  of  developing  vertical-rising 
aircraft,  perhaps  of  unconventional  shapes.  However  we  are  satis- 
fied at  this  time  that  none  of  the  sightings  of  so-called  *flying 
saucers'  reported  in  this  country  were  in  fact  aircraft  of  foreign 
origin." 

END 

Attachment 


SUMMARY 


(Analysis  Cf  Reports  Of  Unidentified  Aerial  Objects) 


Reports  of  unidentified  aerial  objects  (popularly  termed  "fly- 
ing saucers"  or  "flying  discs")  have  been  received  by  the  U.S,  Air 
Force  since  mid-19^7  from  many  and  diverse  sources.  Although  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  unexplained  reports  of  unidentified  objects 
constituted  a threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  the  Air 
Force  determined  that  all  reports  of  unidentified  aerial  objects 
should  be  investigated  and  evaluated  to  determine  if  "flying  saucers" 
represented  technological  developments  not  known  to  this  country. 

In  order  to  discover  any  pertinent  trend  or  pattern  Inherent  in 
the  data,  and  to  evaluate  or  explain  any  trend  or  pattern  found, 
appropriate  methods  of  reducing  these  data  from  reports  of  unidenti- 
fied aerial  objects  to  a form  amenable  to  scientific  appraisal  were 
employed.  In  general,  the  original  data  upon  which  this  study  was 
bases  consisted, of  impressions  and  Interpretations  of  apparently 
unexplainable  events,  and  seldom  contained  reliable  measurements  of 
physical  attributes.  This  subjectivity  of  the  data  presented  a 
major  limitation  to  the  drawing  of  significant  conclusions,  but  did 
not  invalidate  the  application  of  scientific  methods  of  study. 

The  reports  received  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  unidentified 
aerial  objects  were  reduced  to  IBM  punched -card  abstracts  of  data  by 
means  of  logically  developed  forms  and  standardized  evaluation  pro- 
cedures. Evaluation  of  sighting  reports,  a crucial  step  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  data  for  statistical  treatment,  consisted  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  reports  and  the  subsequent  categorization  of  the 
object  or  objects  described  in  each  report.  A detailed  description 
of  this  phase  of  the  study  stresses  the  careful  attempt  to  maintain 
complete  objectivity  and  consistency. 

Analysis  of  the  refined  and  evaluated  data  derived  from  the 
original  reports  of  sightings  consisted  of  (1)  a systematic  attempt 
to  ferret  out  any  distinguishing  characteristics  inherent  in  the 
data  of  any  of  their  segments,  (2)  a concentrated  study  of  any  trend 
or  pattern  found,  and  (3)  an  attempt  to  determine  the  probability 
that  any  of  the  UNKNOV/NS  represent  observations  of  technological 
developments  not  known  to  this  country. 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  apparent  similarities  between  cases  of  objects 
definitely  identified  and  those  not  identified.  Statistical  methods 
of  testing  vjhen  applied  indicated  a lov;  probability  that  these 
apparent  similarities  'were  significant . An  attempt  to  determine  the 
probability  that  any  of  the  UNKNOV/NS  represented  observations  of 
technological  developments  not  known  to  this  country  necessitated  a 
thorough  re-examination  and  re-evaluation  of  the  cases  of  objects 
not  originally  identified;  this  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
probability  was  very  small. 


MORE 


The  special  study  which  resulted  in  this  report  (Analysis  of 
Reports  of  Unidentified  Aerial  Objects,  5 May  1955)  started  in  1953. 
To  provide  the  study  group  viith  a complete  set  of  files,  the  Infor’- 
mation  cut-off  date  v/as  established  as  of  the  end  of  1952.  It  will 
accordingly  be  noted  that  the  statistics  contained  in  all  charts  and 
tables  in  this  report  are  terminated  with  the  year  1952.  In  these 
charts,  3201  cases  have  been  used. 

As  the  study  progressed,  a constant  program  v;as  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  making  comparisons  between  the  current  cases  received 
after  1 January  1953 ^ and  those  being  used  for  the  report.  This  vras 
done  in  order  that  any  change  or  significant  trend  which  might  arise 
from  current  developments  coi’.ld  be  incorporated  in  the  summary  of 
this  report. 

The  1953  195^  cases  shov;  a general  and  expected  trend  of 

increasing  percentages  In  the  finally  identified  categories.  They 
also  show  decreasing  percentages  in  categories  where  there  v/as  in- 
sufficient information  and  those  where  the  phenomena  could  not  be 
explained.  This  trend  had  been  anticipated  in  the  light  of  improved 
reporting  and  investigating  procedures. 

Official  reports  on  hand  at  the  end  of  195^  totaled  483^.  Of 
these,  425  v/ere  produced  in  1953  429  in  1954.  These  1953  and 

1954  individual  reports  (a  total  of  354),  vjere  evaluated  on  the  same 
basis  as  V'/ere  those  received  before  the  end  of  1952.  The  results 
are  as  follovjs; 


Balloons  16  per  cent 

Aircraft  20  per  cent 

Astronomical  25  per  cent 

Other  13  per  cent 

Insufficient  Information  17  per  cent 

Unknov/n  9 per  cent 


As  the  study  of  the  current  cases  progressed,  it  became  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  if  reporting  and  investigating  procedures 
could  be  further  improved,  the  percentages  of  those  cases  which  con- 
tained insufficient  information  and  those  remaining  unexplained 
,-;ould  be  greatly  reduced . The  key  to  a higher  percentage  of  solu- 
tions appeared  to  be  in  rapid  ”on  the  spot"  Investigations  by 
trained  personnel.  On  the  basis  of  this,  a revised  program  was 
established  by  Air  Force  Regulation  200-2,  Subject:  '‘Unidentified 
Flying  Objects  Reporting"  (Short  Title:  UPOB),  dated  12  August  1954. 

This  new  program,  which  had  begun  to  show  marked  results  before 
January  1955j  provided  primarily  that  the  4602d  Air  Intelligence 
Service  Squadron  (Air  Defense  Command)  would  carry  out  all  field 
Investigations.  This  squadron  has  sufficient  units  and  is  so  deploy- 
ed as  to  be  able  to  arrive  "on  the  spot''  vjithin  a very  short  time 
after  a report  is  received.  After  treatment  by  the  4602d  Air  Intel- 
ligence Service  Squadron,  all  information  is  supplied  to  the  Air 
Technical  Intelligence  Center  for  final  evaluation.  This  coopera- 
tive program  has  resulted,  since  1 January  1955 ^ in  reducing  the  in- 
sufficient information  cases  to  seven  percent  and  the  unknown  cases 
to  three  percent  of  the  totals. 
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MORE 


The  period  1 January  1955  to  5 May  1955  accounted  for  131 
unidentified  aerial  object  reports  received.  Evaluation  percentages 
of  these  are  as  follows: 


Balloons  26  per  cent 

Aircraft  21  per  cent 

Astronomical  23  per  cent 

Other  20  per  cent 

Insufficient  Information  7 per  cent 

Unknovm  3 per  cent 


All  available  data  were  included  in  this  study  which  was  pre- 
pared by  a panel  of  scientists  both  in  and  out  of  the  Air  Force, 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  it  is  believed  that  all  the  unidentified 
aerial  objects  could  have  been  explained  if  more  complete  observa- 
tional data  had  been  available.  Insofar  as  the  repor*ted  aerial 
objects  which  still  remain  unexplained  are  concerned,  there  exists 
little  information  other  than  the  impressions  and  interpretations 
of  their  observers.  As  these  impressions  and  interpretations  have 
been  replaced  by  the  use  of  improved  methods  of  investigation  and 
reporting,  and  by  scientific  analysis,  the  number  of  unexplained 
cases  has  decreased  rapidly  tov;ards  the  vanishing  point . 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  this  evaluation  of  the  information, 
it  Is  considered  to  be  highly  improbable  that  reports  of  unidenti- 
fied aerial  objects  examined  in  this  study  represent  observations  of 
technological  developments  outside  of  the  range  of  present-day 
scientific  knowledge . It  is  emphasized  that  there  has  been  a com- 
plete lack  of  any  valid  evidence  of  physical  matter  in  any  case  of 
a reported  unidentified  aerial  object. 


END 
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A ji  .i  ^ 1 1 ^ X ^ 0^ ^ 

Office  of  -UiJlic  lnfori.£.'(>iO;i 
asIii*it^ton  23*  0. 


J,  3.  Air  i-orce  Su»i.iary  of  Zventc  u’ld  Infon.i£.tion 
Concern  in/:  the  Unidentified  Flying  Object  in’o,;.ra/:: 


j’lic  x.ir  Force  feels  a very  definite  obligation  to  identify  and  analyze 
tiii.nc;s  that  ha^jpen  in  the  air  that  r.ay  have  in  then  nenace  to  the  United  States 
nm  , because  of  ttiot  feeling:  of  oblipatioii  and  pursuit  of  t.*at  interest,  the 
x*ir  l'’orce  eatfiblisheu  an  activity  lcno\jn  as  the  Unident i lieu  Flyin/^  Object  iTOj  raj*. 

'niio  .irotraij  v/as  established  in  19/^7  when  unidentified  flyinp  objects 
were  being  reported  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  reports  of 
oiplitiiigs  reached  a peak  of  1,700  in  195^  atid  drc'pped  to  a total  of  ^?9  in  195.'^* 

FroTi  a Survey  of  t.ie  volui..e  of  sigi^tinLS  received  by  the  Air  Force,  it 
bus  been  determined  tiiat  over  60  percent  are  exploiziable  us  beinp  toown  objects. 
fJenerally,  sighted  objects  fall  in  tlie  category  of:  btilloons,  aircraft,  astron- 

catical  bodies,  atmospheric  reflections,  and  birds.  All  reports  of  unidentified 
flying,  objects  result  fra.:  either  radar  or  visual  3ightin/:s. 

Fxp  la  nut  ions  pertaining  to  sightings  reported  frcci  nilitaiy  and  civilian 
radar  f?.cilities  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tenperature  inversion  reflections  can  give  a return  cn  a radar  scope 
tliut  is  as  sJi.rp  as  tlmt  received  frora  an  aircroft.  .‘ipeods  of  tiiose  returns 
reportedly  rznge  froj.:  zero  to  fantastic  rates.  The  "object.^"  also  appear  to 
:iove  in  all  directions.  Such  sightings  have  resulted  in  izany  iruitlcss  inter- 
cept efforts. 

To  possibly  bear  out  tite  tiieory  of  t enfjorature  inversion  ref  lection 
is  an  incident  v/jiicit  occurred  in  January  195^  near  Oakriclj  e,  Tennessee.  1V/o 
-ir  I'orce  aircraft  at  tempted  to  intercept  an  unidentified  "object"  and  actuiilly 
established  a radar  "lock"  on  the  object,  Theii'  altitude  at  the  ti_.c  was 
7,000  feet.  The  unidentified  object,  according  to  their  radar,  a poured  to  be 
at  an  elevation  of  10  to  25  degrees  fra.,  t.tis  altitude.  Tliroc  pus^^es  wci’O  aado 
in  uii  attei.ipt  to  close  on  the  object.  In  each  instance  the  pili  ts  reported  t;.^jt 
tiieir  r,-car  led  t„er.  first  upward  and  then  down  toward  a specific  point  or.  t.^c 
grour.d . (One  scientific  theory  holds  that  lig:.xt  c«n  be  sL..ilurly  r.-flocted  fro;, 
a b.yor  of  wan.i  air  above  t.ic  earti..  If  tl.is  proves  to  be  correct,  ijany  visu:»l 
nigJit  sightings  could  bo  accounted  for.) 

2.  Ionized  clouds  ’.Zave  causet  sa.e  unidentified  i-ailur  returns.  Thundvi'- 
3torr..G  are  identifiable  by  radar  and  radar  returns  ;i/jvc  also  been  rcceivixd  iru; 
ice  forrAtions  in  ti.o  air,  balloons,  (P’ound  reflections,  frj(jiUoriOy  ixiterlerencc 
bfctv/.en  otlior  radar  stations,  and:  .nndboru  olvjs-cts.  Obviouuly,  such  I'etumu  are 
vury  difficult  to  identify,  espxc jolly  v^h^.n  they  :.c-cnr  during  garkness. 


l-.Oid. 


3»  The  redar  screua  l:-s  piciC^C  birila  a..d  in  un^  C'iu«^  ^ linc-%.  ci  Jac;tj 
Fli;  ,.t  iiitarct  :tions  proved  t..03e  pliouonvna. 

An  explanation  of  kno  .n  types  of  visual  adilitintjs  -re  as  i'clltv;o: 

4 

1.  irrcsunt-t’ay  jot  aircraft,  flying  -.t  t.rv-at  and  -Itituu^s, 

‘*ro  often  Eiistakjn  for  unkao'./n  objects  by  tho  untrained  observer.  Suiili^ht  re- 
ilvctions  fro"!  tlio  polished  surfaces  aircraft  can  be  seen  plainly  jvon  v;  .an  t.:c 
aircraft  its»-lf  is  too  distant  to  be  visible.  TIic  oxhaurt  of  jet  aircraft  e; lits 
a trail  and  ofton  this  is  seen  ratlser  tiian  tliu  aircraft  itself. 

?.  ‘efither  balloons  account  for  a substantial  number  of  sightints- 
Tl.(,sa  b.lloons,  Sent  to  altitutdes  of  i|0, 000  fOi.t  and  higher,  are  U.unched  friTi 
virtually  ovary  airfield  in  the  country.  They  are*  i.i.do  of  rubber  or  polyethy- 
lene, swell  as  they  pain  altitude,  litive  very  tjOod  reflective  t.ui..litiwO,  carry 
sir. 11  lit^hLa  whan  launched  aft^r  dark,  and  can  be  soon  at  v.,ry  aien  altitiucs, 

3.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  wouthor  balloon,  hu^e  ^0-foct  bi.lleons, 
v/,-ic..  soaetir.v^s  drift  from  ■""'ast  to  coast,  are  usud  for  upper  air  rv.s.,arch. 

Tiii-s.;  balloons  also  havo  a hif;hly  reflective  surface  *>nd  are  visible  at  extrer..i. 
cltitudes . 


d.  J'reCiUontly,  unusually  bri;i;t  r.eteora  and  planv^ts  will  caus^  a fluriy 
of  reports,  3Q,.,oti(.es  freu  relatively  experienced  observers.  At  certain  ti...es 
of  the  year,  Venus,  for  insta  ce,  is  low  on  th.o  horizon  and  will  appear  tw  cheni^v. 
color  a:xl  i.iovu  erratically  due  to  he. ly  atmosplieric  conditions.  Since  th.e  sti.rs 
are  ciiart  ee  and  r.iOst  of  thoii*  characteristics  Itnov/n,  f.4-ny  cases  aiv  traced,  to 
thej...  Meteors  on  the  other  hand  are  of  rapid  oiiijple-direction  r.iovenent  and 
only  visible  for  a few  seconds.  Meteor  activity  is  riorc  coi.rion  at  c.,rtain  tL.ies 
jf  the  year  t!ian  others,  a:id  reports  of  OJO's  it-vo  shown  a tendency  to  increase 
Juririf,  those  periods. 

3*  Soiio  caseS  arise  v/hicii,  on  the  basis  of  .i nferri  tion  roceived,  t re  of 
a vr..ird  a.nd  peculiar  nature*  The  objects  displriy  erratic  1 jvoj.ier.ts  and  phoii- 
onenal  speeds,  .‘iincw  Piineuvers  and  speeds  of  t..is  kind  can  lOt  bo  traced  directly 
to  aircraft,  balloons,  or  Known  nstroneuical  sources,  it  isboliovet  that  tl.ey 
are  reflections  freo  objects  rc.t.,er  than  beist',  objects  ther.selves,  i'or  -x.uplc: 
suppose  We  would  hold  a r.iri-or  in  liana  under  a li^.ht,  causing  a rel'leition  on  the 
Ceilina:.  Only  a slifUt,  tiuick  uoveiient  of  t.ie  hand  would  result  in  erratic  s.ove*- 
i..ents  and  phentrienal  speods  of  tlie  reflected  he*ni.i.  uoflections  Day  be  projected 
to  -lout’s  and  haze  botli  fra.i  the  {round  and  air.  Many  tl.int'S  wiiich  t re  cci.u.5on 
to  thv.  Siiy  haVe  hiirhly  refl-ctive  qu;  lities,  such  as  ballc-ona,  airci-.  ft,  and. 
clouds.  Accurate  six-eos  are  also  difficult  to  deter..une  duo  to  the  i.'x.biiity 
sf  t..e  reporter  to  jud{.'e  distance,  an,  ies,  and  ti.  a. 


6,  Brilliant  flas.*inf'  li,  ,ita  that  so.  etii..es  appear  rad  a.id  va  ite  in 
color  have  been  reported  by  observers.  T..is  type  has  bew-n  trt.ced  to  a new 
litiitin/,  s/stji.,  of  cci.iaerci.al  airlines  and  uilit  .ry  aircraft.  .n.top  ti^e  tail 
Section  of  thase  aircraft  hi^h.ly  reflective  Ted  and  Wi.ito  fl  .slier  ty^je  lijhts 
.*ave  been  instt.llet  aiiu  arc  s;;..iiy  ti  eS  j..isint,-rpretev  by  the  ground  cbaervv.r. 


-0- 


iC ..  i 


In  t;*w  ? n/. lysis  inve3ti(_i. li on  of  t:.o  rc.llr.r  •,  nd  visual  si;i.t,i,;  r Xa- 
cfit..'.  , tL^r..  {..ro  ccr.ia  yardcticics  -.'dc;.  !xvc  b„.ni  ostcblis.^^  froi:  i.>;..vri.noo 
•.nd  t,ronda  to  r'ui sure  and  attend  t ■ dot^jrnin^  tl.c  source  :f  IfF^'s,  ii.  _ cf 
b.ii — ..  .r^j  ‘.vri-Tnl  in  natur^  ..  ncl  oi’o  bubjoct  to  c-anj'’o  ns  lu  .*/  sciwiitilic  i.nd, 

1 ctuul  ialorTiOtion  is  recjivt,d.  It  s-'.ouid  be  rcr.,^:"ber»jC  tdr.t  aiiy  .'b.ii-et  vi^oed 
i'- ■ t uisto.ice  ,..j.,;owr3  to  be  round.  dv,'.rly  .'.11  tie  siilti.i.  o i-*,i'ortod  .-r 
Os,ocril..,d  ;.s  round  end  would  touti  to  indicate  iiost  of  o*' j^ctn  v i t j. 

> i'  . i;i.,r  (I  ist.':.;ic.o  fron  the  observer  tij,.n  is  f'onerally  esti-o. , 

.Uiotltor  nisco:icOi>t,ion  centers  about  pbotof  rnijLs  of  unidontifi.^..  ilyin^ 
ol.'jects.  .d  host  t!ie  riijority  of  pliOto^'Ti.pbs  ii.»vu  proven  uon-cencl  uSi  ve  ..s  evi- 
.i'..iiCc  to  t!iis  profjrnj.i  rtiinly  due  to  type  cw lores  used.  ilIso,  it  nn^dit  be  j.;en- 
tieiiet.  t.:i.t  bjcauDG  still  pi’oto^  rtphs  can  be  so  easily  faned,  eitlier  by  uyii\t 
;.i..cK-ui-  r.iedel  a/ainst  l.  lefdtii.iite  VK.Rlc/.jrount1,  or  by  I'etouc bdrif.  tao  Uei  C-tive, 
t.iey  .are  vvortlilesc  t.s  evidence.  Innur.ieroh  le  ebjt;cts,  fron  ashtrays  tv>  w;..s!- 
bi.sins,  t.avc  been  p!iotO(_T..;phijd  while  suiliud  tlu’cuaU  the  .•..ii'.  i-i.ny  sucJi  plu'toj 
.;ave  b .on  publisliei  v/ithout  revealiiif  tlie  true  identity  of  ti.e  objects. 

f^ore  attention  is  civen  to  ijovint:  pictures  of  u.. identified  flyin  objecta 
Since  t „y  cxe  iiere  difficult  to  retouch*  HL>we''/>.r,  only  a vi  ry  idw  iicvie-typv 
fiL' e lave-  D„en  received  by  the  ..ir  I'arce  and  thi,y  I’cveal  only  , inpoi:;ts  rf 
li(l.t  i.ovinr  across  the  sicy*  Tfie  ^^ir  Force  leas  beeui  unc.Me  identify  t.  o 
sQui'ce  of  theSe  lights  becauSe  ti.e  ii  c.(^  ^:■s  arc  tOv'  si’K  11  to  t.n;  lyae  t.'i'Oierly. 
jince  owneranip  of  these  fiLis  ref.nins  with  the  . _rsons  t;,h.in{;  the.  i tl.e  ..ir 
Force  iu  not  in  a position  to  (^ive  the.,  out. 


....e  difficulty  of  ev-.luatiri(j  reports  <!'  11  typeS  is  bi.Swt  l;..r,ely  up.-n 

ti..  lecK  ofb-.'.sic  data  surreundinh  t!.e  aihhti!i,  s.  The  dr.-p  in  sij.htiri(S  during' 

195J  larf^ely  dUe  to  the  iiicreased  c. court  cy  a. id  t..e  coeipletcncss  f rvu?ertu 
L:i.i,;;  receive  • To  be  of  valuCi  a report  slioulcl  include  such  basic  d.ata  -as  siae, 
d..i.pe,  c ..rjpes ition,  .speed,  altitude,  direction,  and  the  i.K.neuvcr  pattern  t.*„ 
objects,  Uitl.out  sudi  infer,  .ation,  it  is  oLu  st  impossible  to  est..blisl.  t..e 
iuentity  of  tlic  object  aif,htec.  In  adi.it ion,  a rece-nt  study  h-as  siiCuu  direct 

corral.'.ti  ,n  between  t..o  aui.lier  of  si^htin.  s reportet.  and  ti:e  publicity  ^ ii/cn  to 
"saucers"  hy  the  nation's  ^^reiss. 


iiic  --ir  lorcc  took  a furt,  er  stop  in  evriy  l^^j^  pi'f curihi',  v^ic  e^n 

C’  ,;.er.  s for  t..--  purp.  Se  tf  pheto^  r.'. phiiv  t.  is  p h.. i..eii.e>n . T..eSe  c.  ; .ei*as  Wei'c 
distributed  to  v._rious  military  inst  .1 U. i iuas.  This  type  c.;  eiv.  has  t.  ..  leas..3, 
one  ef  w,  ir-h  takes  an  ordir«;ry  phote  raph,  a.v’  th.,  et!:..r  h.as  a d i ff r ction  , r t- 


inf.  w!,ich  s.,^x.rateS  lif;Iit  into  its  component  p.rts.  T.'.is  ‘.ids  in  det.i.n’.iniiit 
t..e  c-ih>usiti  jn  of  ti.e  object  piiotOj  r .pheu.  ..  si^j  11  uur.t«..r  of  ahrl-Li  r;...hn  ave 
r.  an  roCeiv.,d  frai  . this  c i xra ; J..ywt  Vei-,  v oly  lit.ht  spots  .,r  ;ui  .t-  il  l.^Ve  Ke  i 


Indie  t..  ■ in  Llje  yh.otos  t j dt  to. 


jiS  p!iotO(  - phs  .re  t'keH  b''  theoe  ohs.r'.arai 


it  ia  beljeVed  t.-nt  a , reat  d.,al  ;,f  t.,e  mysT-  ry  vill  be  lifted,  fr  ..  t..e  -u-o.  ra,  .* 


ii.e  .iir  F'v-rco  ■waul''.,  like  to  st  .t.  t. ' t nc'  evid.nc-  has  b n rec.  ive.'  w..i 

ti  ulf  t-Jic  te  iiieic  to  t.  .".t  t,.c  Unit.,..  ^,t  t.;  s in  |.,ina  obs-.ry  hy  .t. chines  l'r..i  i 

outer  spioce  ,r  a foreipn  ^ '■■’Vei'aj  letit , iic  j-  rt  -r  , article  of  .' n i;  ikiK  Wn  sub- 

stance  hrs  been  received  and  no  iihoto  raphs  -l'  \ t'  il  have  b-.  .--i  pradu-a  r;.  The 

p;.otorrapJ.s  on  hand  or,,  .at  liest,  enly  1.  r,  .:  .• -i.  s.  . 11  blobs  ,-f  li,  ht  which,  in. 
;ost  Cases,  are  ehplr  in.'.ble. 


S b reC.  iVe.'  W..]C.. 

by  .achineS  fiaa 
of  .'  n u ik;u  up.  suh- 

■.  '-•i  pradnia  r;.  The 


1 it . a. 


It  ; y bw  c-ncluCv-tl  fr^r.  t.  w rr;0  fr  j..  p’-jt  ^xp,,rioiict.  n.^  iivV 

3i' ni I'ic'.  '.t  U:..vo.  I’^^vulopod  out  of  t!.c,Sv  cu3us,  'I'l.wrc  v,'C.3  ;.a  inci\.aStJ  in 

vjblic  intk-r^st  ./.  ich  iccurrct’.  sii.ul tenuously  v.'ith  ti.u  p'.iblic.'tii.'n  '-i  various 
bvUts  : rticlv^s  on  tho  aibjoct;  !ii- ,vvcr,  t;;is  trend  lias  b»-C'n  nLiod  s^wrul 
ti  v.s  previ-jusLy, 


In  ord  jr  to  avorcc'Uvj  tlic  Ic-cic  of  busic  cot; 


in’ 


to  str.  .x'-c.rdi  zo  r.ll 

reports,  a cctoilcd  t*.uost ionnairo  is  aovj  subnuttw:!.’.  to  «,ach  person  report inp 
u..ic,i-nt if icf . aLrinl  obj^-ct.  It  is  felt  tliat  tile  infonintion  thus  obtained 
l.>'.7er  still  : lOFe  t!ie  nufiber  of  unexplained,  sij  htinf  s* 


on 

■ill 


for  obs  ervers  wlio  v;ish  to  report  ujiidonti  fied  aerial  objects,  tl.c  .-ir 
force  would  welcL.te  tl'iG  inl'oiT.if ,t ion . Attached  to  this  report  is  a brief  basic 
su*.r  ary  fer, ,,  It  would  be  appr.. cir  ted  if  obsorv*.  ru  would  send  t,,e-  o i.plotce 
ferr.1  to  the  nef  rest  Air  Force  br.se. 


If  and  w..en  Tiov;  cievolopi'.Kjnts  turn  up  in  this  pro,  rnri,  the  Air  I'crco  will 
iieop  t;.o  public  iiifon.Kj*', 
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NFW  FLYING  OBJFCTS 


A new  saucer-domed  radar  plane,  now  in  the  planning  stage,  is 
an  example  of  an  unfamiliar  type  of  aircraft  which,  to  the  uninitiated 
observer,  might  appear  to  fall  into  the  unidentified  flying  object 
category. 

Technical  advancements  in  the  field  of  supersonic  rockets  to 
gather  weather  data  offer  possibilities  for  radar  detection  of  apparent- 
ly unidentified  flying  objects.  Rockets  will  be  shot  into  the  strato- 
sphere at  3000- plus  miles  per  hour.  At  a height  of  20  miles  or  more, 

their  warheads  will  explode  and  release  a cloud  of  metal  foil  frag- 

■ 

ments, which  will  be  tracked  by  radar  to  learn  wind  velocity  and  direc- 
tion. 

* 

The  construction  and  successful  launching  of  man-made  satellites 
into  the  edge  of  space  above  the  earth  as  part  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  program,  which  began  on  1 July  1957,  may  lead  to 
reports  of  xmidentified  flying  objects.  The  United  States  expects  to 
laxmeh  a scientific  data -gathering  satellite  in  1958  at  the  latest.  At 
least  one  other  country  has  announced  intentions  of  duplicating  this 
feat. 


This  new  radar  plane  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  unfamiliar 
flying  object,  under  unusual  weather  conditions,  because  of  its  unique 
configuration. 
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#' 


New  USAF  delta-wing  jet  bomber  shows  unusual  configuration. 

The  satellite  developed  by  United  States  scientists  is  a highly- 
polished,  20- inch  sphere  to  be  propelled  aloft  by  a three- stage 
rocket*  ft 8 planned  orbit  is  at  a height  of  about  300  miles  and  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation.  Its  course  will  follow  a path 
that  will  permit  its  sighting  from  positions  in  Europe,  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East*  Although  the  satellite's  size  will  appear  minute 
at  such  an  extreme  altitude,  its  reflection  will  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  under  certain  weather  conditions*  fts  terrific  speed  will 
carry  it  from  one  horizon  to  the  other,  within  the  view  of  an  obser- 
ver, in  less  than  20  minutes* 

Many  new  types  of  delta- wing  aircraft  are  under  development 
and  some  are  in  production  at  this  time*  Certain  types  are  capable 
of  vertical  take-off*  The  unusual  configiiration  of  this  aircraft  lends 
Itself  to  possible  confusion  with  unidentified  flying  objects,  and  a 
vertical  take-off  might  add  to  the  observer's  failure  to  identify  it 
as  a known  object* 

4c  ^ % 

Analysis  thus  far  has  failed  to  provide  a satisfactory  explanation 
for  a number  of  unidentified  flying  objects*  An  understanding  of  some 
of  the  phenomena  which  may  cause  familiar  objects  to  assume  un- 
familiar characteristics,  together  with  an  awareness  of  the  many  new 
technological  developments  which  may  be  observed,  should  result  in 
fewer  sightings  of  this  nature*  Rational  reporting  will  facilitate 
analysis  of  those  sightings  reported  as  unidentifiable* 
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SECTION  II 


Meteroloeical  and  Astronomical  Aspects 


Scientists  have  been  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  for 
many  centuries  and  today  know  a great  deal  about  the  composition  of 
the  galatxy  which  includes  the  earth  among  its  many  planets,  stars, 
and  other  celestial  bodies.  Yet,  many  questions  remain  unanswered 
aind  the  search  for  more  knowledge  in  the  broad  field  of  astronomy 
continues*  The  same  is  true  regarding  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and, 
although  considerably  more  is  known  regarding  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  sea  of  air  around  the  earth,  there  are  many  aspects 
of  meteorology  that  are  not  yet  fully  understood. 

h is  not  unusual  for  the  mind  to  became  confused  by  garbled 
messages,  caused  by  unusual  astronomical  and  meteorological  condi- 
tions and  transmitted  to  it  by  the  eye.  Thus,  the  sky  has  been  the 
setting  for  many  strange  sights  -which  were  not  readily  \inderstood. 
Many  may  have  been  the  result  of  unusual  astronomical  and  meteor- 
ological conditions,  which  cannot  be  scientifically  explained.  How- 
ever, many  types  of  illusions  which  appear  to  be  flying  objects  can 
definitely  be  related  to  astronomical  and  meteorological  phenomena. 

Under  certain  weather  conditions,  reflection  and  refraction  pro- 
cesses can  transform  conventional  aircraft,  automobile  lights, 
planets,  meteors,  and  other  identifiable  figures  into  apparently 
supersonic  flying  objects  of  many  shapes  and  colors.  Clouds,  haze, 
industrial  smoke,  water  droplets  and  ice  particles  in  the  atmosphere 
are  typical  ingredients  which  make  up  atmospheric  lenses  through 
which  many  illusions  of  flying  objects  are  seen.  Car  lights  reflecting 
on  clouds  can  create  luminous  disks  which  dart  erratically  through 
the  sky  at  terrific  speeds.  Other  light  sources  can  produce  similar 
illusions  with  appropriate  variations,  many  of  which  even  have 
specific  colors  provided  by  refraction  of  the  light  through  water  and 
ice  particles  in  the  atmosphere. 


MIRAGES 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  for  optical  illusions  of  distorted 
and  displaced  objects  is  the  mirage.  Warm  air  has  a lower  refrac- 
tive index  than  cold  air.  The  air  is  normally  warmer  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  and  progressively  cooler  in  a fairly  steady  gradient  through 
higher  altitudes,  h is  through  such  atmospheric  conditions  that 
distant  objects  are  usually  viewed  and  the  mind  becomes  accustomed 


* "V 


L Couted  by  TernpMotuft  Invertioii' 

2.  Normol  ConditioM 

3.  CouMd  by  ExtrtiMly  \MBrm  Surfde*  Air 


ro 


eye  in  this  normnl  pers- 


to  thcSmpreations  conveyed  to  it  through 
pective*  Li^t  rays  normally  travel  in  a concave  path  that  intersects 
with  the  horisixi.  When  the  normal  temperature  distribution  is  upsets 
the  light  rays  bend  accordingly  and  optical  phenonena  result.  Causes 
of  mirages  follow  two  basic  patterns; 


(1)  When  the  surface  air  is  exceptionally  warm«  the  air  expands 
and  becomes  less  dense,  causing  the  convex  path  to  shorten  and, 
under  extremely  hot  conditions,  even  to  become  concave* 

(2)  Under  conditions  of  a temperatxire  inversion,  with  a layer 
of  warm  air  over  cold  air,  the  path  of  light  rays  will  lengthen  to 
parallel  the  earth's  surface  at  greater  distances. 

These  abnormal  conditions  cause  mirages  and  the  eye  will  see 
unfamiliar  or  displaced  and  distorted  images,  which  the  mind  is  not 
immediately  capable  of  interpreting  correctly.  Realistically  propor- 
tioned mountains,  cities  and  seas  may  be  projected  high  into  the 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  land  areas  may  be  distorted  and 
appear  as  separate  images  floating  in  the  sky,  giving  the  impression 

of  suspended  or  flying  objects.  From  an  aircraft  in  flight,  a cigar- 
shaped illusion  of  a land  mass  can  change  size  drastically  with 
changes  of  only  a few  feet  in  altitude  of  the  observer's  aircraft,  there- 
by giving  the  illusion  that  the  object  is  accelerating  rapidly,  traveling 
alternately  at  slow  and  extreme  speeds,  going  away  from  the  observer 
or  coming  toward  him.  The  same  is  true  at  night  in  the  case  of 
objects  formed  by  such  light  sources  as  search- lights,  glow  of  lights 
from  cities,  automobile  headlights,  and  celestial  bodies.  A tempera- 
ture inversion  can  reflect  the  image  of  an  aircraft  to  another  loca- 
tion in  the  sky  and  mirror  it  as  two  aircraft,  perfectly  joined,  with 
one  aircraft  inverted  below  the  other. 

The  common  mirage,  based  primarily  on  temperature  distri- 
bution, is  of  course  only  one  type  of  the  numerous  meteorological 
I^ienomena  producing  aerial  apparitions*  Others  are  caused  by 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light  through  various  atmospheric 
structures,  such  as  different  types  of  clouds,  water  droplets,  ice 

and  frost  formations,  haze,  and  smoke.  Combinations  of  meteor- 
ological situations,  and  even  combinations  of  meteorological  and 
astronomical  conditions,  can  produce  startling  effects. 


REFLECTIONAL  DISPERSION 


Combined  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
can  cause  a celestial  body  to  appear  to  be  at  a different  location  in 
space  and  distort  its  normal  color  as  well.  When  the  object  is  low 
on  the  horizon,  this  condition  is  particularly  prevalent.  The  planet 
Venus,  for  instance,  may  appear  as  bright  red  on  the  bottom  and 
bright  blue  at  the  top  edge,  thereby  giving  the  illusion  of  a flying 
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This  snow-capped  mniintain,  viewed  from  an  aircraft,  is  actually 
a mirage^  as  described  by  a pilot  who  evpericnced  the  phenomenon. 
Under  other  type  mirage  conditions,  land  masses  may  appear  as  cigar- 
shaped flying  objects. 


object  emitting  red  exhaust  trails.  An  observer  flying  in  an  air- 
craft may  easily  mistake  such  an  apparition  for  a flying  object.  As 
the  aircrcift  moves  through  the  atmosphere  at  an  advanced  speed, 
its  position  relative  to  the  object  naturally  changes  and  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  in  line  of  sight  between  the  a ire  raft*  s position  and 
the  object  may  change  as  well.  The  object  thus  may  assume  appar- 
ent characteristics  of  erratic  behavior  and  fantastic  shapes  and 
colors. 


PLANETS 

Although  there  are  other  planets  that  may  resemble  flying 
objects  under  certain  conditions,  Venus  and  Mars  are  most  com- 
monly mistaken  in  this  sense.  Venus  is  the  brightest  of  all  the 
planets  and  Mars  Is  next.  Venus,  at  its  brightest,  can  be  seen  in 
daylight  and  can  cast  shadows  after  dark.  This  planet  is  a morn- 
ing star  from  January  to  April,  and  an  evening  star  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year*  Mare  is  an  evening  star  from  January  to 
September  and  a morning  star  the  rest  of  the  year. 
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In  the  {>ast,  both  Vnnus  .md  M.irs,  low  on  thf  horixon* 

hiivo  obucrvcd  to  chiingp  color  Hiid  movt*  »it  f-mttistic  speed#  ^ 

when  viewed  through  haze  or  mist.  Venus  .ippe.irs  low  on  the 
horizon  during  the  spring  and  is  unusually  bright.  Mars  has  been 
reported  to  resemble  a flying  object  when  it  was  low  on  the  horizon 
in  early  summer.  If  one  of  these  planets  is  stared  at  for  any  length 
of  time  without  any  balancing  point  of  reference,  it  can  appear  to 
perform  erratic  maneuvers.  Thus,  the  planets  of  brighter  magni- 
tude in  our  galaxy  provide  a constant  source  of  illusionary  flying 
objects. 

roMi-ris 

Comets  and  meteors  have  their  effect  in  the  field  of  mistakenly- 
identified  flying  objects,  although  sightings  of  comets  are  rare 
simply  because  their  incidence  is  so  low. 


Comets  are  nebulous  bodies  revolving  around  the  sun  for  the 
most  part  in  long  ellipses.  Although  their  periods  are  very  uncertain, 
some  few  such  as  Halley's  Comet,  which  pursues  luimistakeable 
ellipses,  can  be  expected  to  return.  The  nucleus  of  a comet,  a 
minute  disk  of  condensed  light,  strengthens  In  brilliance  the  nearer 
its  orbit  brings  it  to  the  earth.  Some  comets  become  bright  enough 
to  be  discerned  even  in  daylight.  Since  the  long  tail  of  the  typical 
comet  is  composed  of  matter  repelled  away  from  the  sun,  it  may 
either  follow  or  precede  the  head,  depending  on  whether  it  is 
approaching  or  going  away  from  the  sun. 


Meteors  arc  particles  continually  entering  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere where  they  becckne  so  Intensely  heated  they  turn  into  incandes- 
•cent  gas*  Theories  on  the  origin  of  meteors  are  largely  contro- 
versial; however,  educated  guesses  range  from  dissipated  comets 
to  dis.entegrated  planets.  H is  estimated  that  24.000,000  meteors, 
which  can  be  observed  by  the  naked  eye.  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere 
during  a 24-hour  period.  These  space  particles  are  of  various 
sizes,  ranging  from  the  microscopic  to  the  rare  ones  weighing 
tons. 

Bright  meteors  are  known  as  fireballs.  The  ones  which  penetrate 
the  lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  v^ere  they  explode  with  a noise 
like  distant  thunder,  are  called  bolides.  These  are  rare- -probably  no 
more  than  a few  dozen  appear  over  Europe  during  an  average  year. 
When  a meteor,  of  such  size  that  it  is  not  entirely  consumed  by  fric- 
ti<mal  heat  after  it  enters  the  atmosphere,  eventually  collides  with  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  called  a meteorite.  U is  estimated  that  about 
2.  000  of  these  latter  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  during  an  average 
year. 


The  appearance  and  behavior  of  meteors  streaking  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere  take  on  various  fantastic  forms,  depending  upon 
their  size  and  composition  and  the  meteorological  conditions  through 
which  they  are  viewed.  A meteor  with  the  brilliance  of  the  Pole  Star 
can  be  caused  by  a particle  no  larger  than  a grain  of  sand.  A 
particle  no  bigger  than  a pea  can  became  a fireball.  Elxamination  of 
discovered  meteorites  reveals  that  most  are  irregular  in  shape;  how- 
ever. many  became  conically  shaped  in  their  passage  through  the 
earth's  dense  atmosphere. 


Meteors  may. appear  as  bright  balls  or  disks  with  fiery  tails, 
which  could  be  mistaken  for  jet  or  rocket-type  exhausts.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  meteors  to  appear  as  flaming  fireballs,  with  colors 
ranging  from  dull  red  to 'bright  green,^  and  they  may  even  travel  in 
clusters,  giving  the  appearance  of  flying  objects  in  formation. 
Meteors  may  also  move  relatively  slowly  and  appear  to  follow  a 
path  parallel  to  the  horizon,  thereby  giving  strength  to  the  illusion 
of  flying  objects. 


Large  meteors  have  long  paths  and  may  cross  from  one  horizon 
to  the  other  in  the  view  of  one  observer  and  pass  far  beyond.  They 
travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earth  in  its  orbit  and  their  speed 
upon  entering  the  earth's  atmosphere  varies.  Those  meteors  over- 
taking the  earth  during  evening  hours  may  travel  initially  as  slowly  as 
seven  miles  per  second,  while  those  meeting  the  earth's  rotation  head- 
on  during  morning  hours  can  be  traveling  more  than  40  miles  per 
second.  Multiply  these  types  of  appearances  and  behaviors  by  comple- 
mentary meteorological  phenomena  and  the  prospects  for  illusionary 
flying  objects  are  considerably  increased, 
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Artist’s  concept  of  actual  meteor  procession. 


SLNDOtiS  AND  MOOINDOtJS 

The  reflection  of  the  sun  In  a layer  of  flat  ice  crystals  can  cause 
a phenomenon  known  as  a sub'sun,  commonly  called  a sundog.  This 
apparition  will  appear  at  a point  adjacent  to  the  real  sun  and  can  be 
as  brilliant  as  the  sun  itself.  The  sub- sun  can  develop  a pattern  of 
other  sub- suns,  causing  a further  complicated  illusion.  At  night, 
the  moon  will  reflect  in  the  same  manner  under  like  meteorological 
conditions.  This  type  of  apparition  is  particularly  discernible  from 
aircraft  at  high  altitudes. 

The  size  and  brilliance  of  sundogs  and  moondogs,  and  their  be- 
havior in  relation  to  the  observer's  aircraft,  will  depend  upon  the  loca- 
tion and  density  of  the  reflecting  source,  i,e,,  ice  or  frost-crystal 
formations,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  position  and  movement  of  the 
aircraft.  The  sundog  or  moondog  may  appear  to  chase  the  aircraft 
or  fly  in  formation  with  it.  If  the  aircraft  turns  toward  the  illusion, 
it  may  appear  to  slow  down,  speed  up,  and  even  come  toward  the 
aircraft  head-on. 

f Cirrus  cloud  formations  are  effective  viewing  screens  for 

illusions  resulting  from  reflected  or  refracted  light,  as  they  contain 
ice  crystals.  These  clouds  exist  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  so  that 
conditions  are  favorable  throughout  the  year  for  sundog  and  moondog 
apparitions.  However,  such  phenomena  usually  are  discernible  at 
lower  levels  only  during  winter  months  in  temp»erate  zones. 
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A moon>dog  might  appear  like  this,  viewed  from  an  aircraft  at  two 
o’clock  high  from  the  one  in  the  picture. 


AURORAS 

The  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  lights,  produces  conditions 
and  phenomena  vidiich  have  been  associated  with  mistakenly* conceived 
flying  objects.  Auroral  activity  is  associated  with  the  earth's 
magnetic  fields,  explosions  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  other  solar 
activity.  The  auroral  zone  in  the  northern  hemisphere  follows 
roughly  a circle  around,  and  about  23  degrees  away  from  the  magnet- 
ic pole.  In  Europe,  auroras  are  seen  only  infrequently  below  50  de- 
grees. 

The  aurora  borealis  cannot  be  seen  in  daylight,  and  during  moon- 
lit periods  it  is  inconspicious.  It  is  sometimes  bright  enough  to  read 
by,  and  on  rare  occasions,  its  surface  brightness  surpasses  even  that 
of  the  moon.  The  most  distinctive  form  of  the  aurora  is  that  of  a 
curtain  or  long  wavy  band,  often  with  folds  and  flutings  in  it.  Al- 
though the  lower  edge  of  the  aurora  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  band  as 
seen  from  £\iro|>e  would  appear  as  an  arc,  due  to  its  great  distance 
from  the  observer.  Auroras  may  consist  of  more  than  one  curtain 
and  may  appear  and  disappear  rapidly,  remain  constant  for  long 
periods,  or  move  slowly  across  the  sky.  Some  may  appear  merely 
as  formless,  diffused  lighting  in  the  sky.  Faint  auroras  may  appear 
colorless.  Bright  auroras  are  usually  yellow- green,  but  other 
colors  such  as  red,  blue,  grey  and  violet  sometimes  appear,  A 
yellow- green  curtain  often  will  be  tinged  with  red  around  its  lower 
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edge*  AurofSi  may  appear  high  in  the  tky  or  low  on  the  horiaonf 
depending  on  the  distance  o£  the  particular  phenomenon  from  the 
observer* 


While  the  chances  of  the  aurora  borealis  itself  being  mistaken 
for  a flying  object  are  remote*  the  erratic  lighting  conditions  it 
produces  may  often  be  a contributing  factor  to  a sighting* 

There  are  other  phenomena  believed  to  be  associated  with 
auroral  activity  which  can  produce  apparitions  resonbling  flying 
objects*  Such  phenomena  occur  during  magnetic  storms  and  prob> 
ably  are  the  result  of  gases  emitted  from  explosions  on  the  sun* 
and  other  solar  activity*  One  such  phenomenon*  observed  in  north- 
west Europe^  was  described  as  a large  brilliant  disk  which  appeared 
on  the  east-northeast  horizon  and  moved  slowly  across  the  sky* 
changing  into  an  elongated  ellipse*  thence  back  to  a disk  before  it 
disappeared  below  the  opposite  horizon* 

This  phenomenon  was  observed  by  many  scientists  who  were 
out  in  force  to  observe  expected  auroral  displays  in  connection  with 
the  magnetic  storm  they  knew  to  be  in  progress*  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  gases  traveling  through  layers  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  in  the  auroral  zone*  Its  color  was  described  variously 
as  white*  pearly-white*  greenish -white  and  yellowish-white*  Cal- 
culations based  on  numerous  observations  of  the  phenomenon  indicate 
that  it  may  have  been  about  70  miles  long  by  10  miles  in. diameter* 

This  phenomenon  occurred  before  the  advent  of  the  airplane  and 
all  observations  were  from  the  ground.  However*  a phenomenon  of 
thisisize  and  brilliance  could  be  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
air,  and  in  myriad  fantastic  shapes  and  maneuvers  if  complemented 
by  compatible  atmospheric  conditions*  Official  astronomical  records 
reveal  numerous  equally  fantastic  illusions  resulting  from  i^enomena 
of  this  sort* 

m * ^ * 

* 

The  composition  and  structure  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and 
the  space  which  lies  beyond*  and  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
them*  are  complex*  The  foregoing  is  not  an  attempt  to  relate  all 
apparently  unexplainable  aerial  phenomena  to  meteorological  and 
astronomical  causes.  Rather*  it  is  a summation  of  the  more  import- 
ant aspects  of  meteorology  and  astronomy  which  contribute  to 
sightings  of  illusionary  and  real  flying  objects  that  cannot  be  identi- 
fied readily*  The  information  is  designed  to  orient  the  potential 
observer  in  meteorological  and  astronomical  conditions  vdiich 
affect  human  perception*  thereby  enabling  him  to  understand  the 
implications  involved  and  report  his  sightings  more  rationally  and 
luc  idly* 
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SECTION  III 


Radar  Sightings 


In  certain  instance!,  unidentified  object!  have  been  obeerved  on 
radar !copes,  both  ground  and  airborne.  Generally  epeaking  these 
radar  sighting!  fall  into  explainable  patterns  and  are  caused  by  certain 
nneteorological  phenomena, or  familiar  objects  that  are  observed  under 
unnatural  circumstances 


Radar  echoes  can  be  produced  by  a variety  of  objects,  many  of 
which  are  not  visible  to  the  human  eye.  A majority  of  solid  objects 
which  return  radar  energy  produce  responses  on  the  radar  scope  that 
are  easily  recognisable.  Moving  objects,  such  as  birds,  aircraft  and 
meteorological  balloons,are  normally  recognisable  by  their  else  and 
velocity.  However,  some  balloons,  such  as  ionospheric  balloons, 
ascend  to  altitudes  above  those  of  normal  aircraft  and  travel  with  the 
upper  air  currents,  sometimes  at  speeds  above  100  mph.  Radar  re- 
turns from  these  balloons  could  give  impressions  of  unidentified 
objects. 


Certain  meteorological  and  astronomical  conditions  will  present 
radar  returns  that  are  unusual.  Radar  waves  must  travel  through  the 
earth* 8 atmosphere  where,  like  light  waves,  they  may  be  bent  by 
unusual  temperature  and  moisture  conditions.  Radar  waves  may  be 
refracted  or  reflected  by  atmospheric  conditions  to  where  ground 
objects  may  seem  to  represent  an  aircraft  or  flying  object.  Even 
with  a moving  target  indicator,  reflected  images  of  distant  ground 
objects  may  appear  to  be  moving  because  of  the  movement  of  air 
layers. 


Temperature  inversions,  in  which  a cold  air  mass  is  overlaid 
by  a warmer  air  mass,  can  greatly  increase  the  distance  from 
which  normal  radar  returns  are  received.  Thus,  objects  may  appear 
to  be  much  closer  than  they  actually  are  and  these  distant  objects, 
superimposed  on  the  normal  radarscope  picture,  may  result  in 
misinterpretation  and  confusion. 

Radar  echoes  may  be  produced  by  condensed  water  vapor  in 
the  form  of  raindrops,  ice  crystals,  or  snow.  These  radar  re- 
flections may  cover  a wide  area  which  has  diffused,  irregular  • 
boundaries  and  fluctuating  intensities.  Movement  of  this  water 
vapor  will  be  determined  by  the  movement  of  upper  air  currents, 
which  travel  at  a speed  of  as  much  as  100  mph  or  more  and  at 
altitudes  up  to  40,  000  feet.  Normally,  these  patterns  are  easily 
recognizable  by  their  size  and  radar  return;  however,  they  may 
appear  confusing  and  result  in  false  interpretations. 
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SHADOW  ZONE 


EARTHS  SURFACE 


RADAR 

I1ie  transmission  of  a radar  pulse,  under  normal  atmospheric 
conditions,  follows  line  of  siKht.  Therefore  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
would  place  Target  in  the  shadow  zone. 


Ttriit  A 
Ttrfit  I 


The  radarscope  will  show 
Targets  and  "B*'  at  nor— 
mal  range,  but  will  not  |ick 
up  Target  *'Cf**. 


Meteors  that  enter  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  get  within  range 
of  radar  may  cause  reflections  that  are  extremely  difficult  to  verify. 
Meteors  reach  the  outer  fringe  of  the  earth's  atmos}^ere  at  a rate  of 
something  near  100,000  miles  per  hour,  although  only  a very  few 
actually  get  within  range  of  radar.  Those  that  do,  approach  the  earth 
from  all  angles  and  at  velocities  approaching  25,  000  mph.  Radar  re- 
sponses to  these  meteors  may  occur  at  any  range  or  altitude,  depending 
only  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  radar  set.  Radar  reports  resulting 
from  this  type  of  phenomenon  can  be  verified  by  a study  of  the  expected 
paths  of  meteors  at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  possibility  that  one  radar  set,  which  has 
characteristics  similar  to  those  of  a'nother  radar  set  within  range, 
may  cause  interference  and  unusual  responses  that  could  lead  to 
confusion  and  inaccurate  interpretation.  Although  this  type  of  inter- 
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RADAR 


Under  abnormal  conditions,  with  cool  air  overlaid  by  a warmer  air 
mass,  a duct  is  formed  through  which  the  radar  pulse  travels  and  re- 
flects Target  **C**  at  a much  greater  distance. 


The  radarscope  will  show 
Targets  “A**  and‘*B**  at  nor- 
mal range,  but  distant  Target 
**C**  will  appear  to  be  at  much 
closer  range  than  it  actually  is. 


Tarift  t 

Tarfit  I 
Tar|it  C 


ference  may  cause  the  appearance  of  one  or  even  two  targets  on  the 
radar  screen,  it  can  generally  be  recognized  quite  easily. 

)4>  ♦ * ♦ 

A careful  study  of  unusual  radar  sightings  will  almost  always  dis- 
close that  the  reason  is  explainable.  £lxperience  in  the  operation  of 
radar  will  provide  the  operator  with  the  ability  to  recognize  most 
unusual  phenomena  when  they  occur.  However,  occasionally  a veri- 
fication of  meteorological  or  astronomical  data  may  be  necessary  to 
substantiate  the  validity  of  what  otherwise  might  be  considered  an 
unfamiliar  flying  object. 
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Physiological  Aspects 


Physiological  factors  may  have  profound  effects  upon  an  indivi- 
dual's ability  to  observe  and  to  Interpret  observations  accurately.  One 
of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  human  understanding  can  result  from  de- 
ception of  the  senses.  The  sense  of  sight  is,  by  itself,  purely  a 
physical  process  and  the  perception  and  understanding  attached  to 
visual  sightings  is  determined  largely  by  memory  of  past  experiences 
and  familiarity  with  surrounding  objects.  This  relation  of  experiences 
to  the  interpretation  of  visual  sightings  permits  many  errors. 

This  margin  of  error  may  be  applicable  particularly  to  aircrew 
members  operating  high-performance  aircraft,  under  adverse  or 
unusual  weather  conditions,  under  tension,  and  during  periods  of 
extreme  fatigue. 

The  aircrew  member  is  generally  familiar  with  many  of  the 
unusual  observations  associated  with  meteorological  and  astronomi- 
cal phenomena.  However,  many  unusual  observations  are  the  result 
of  certain  physiological  effects  that  may  be  unknown  or  unfamiliar. 

Occasionally,  objects  that  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  eye  may 
be  mistaken  for  distant  objects.  These  objects  take  various  forms. 
Tiny  specks  of  dirt  may  appear  as  shimmerir^g  globules  of  light  and, 
if  a speck  Is  illuminated  by  an  outside  light  source,  it  may  appear  as 
a large,  oijt-of-focus  blob  of  light.  If  this  speck  is  viewed  against  a 
dark  sky  or  background,  it  may  be  quite  spectacular.  As  this  speck 
floats  across  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  it  will  create  the  appearance  of 
movement. 

Many  reported  unidentified  objects,  described  as  flying  saucers, 
glowing  disks,  shiny  spots  or  a string  of  pearls,  are  nothing  more 
than  minute  blood  capillaries  on  the  surface  of  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
or  tiny  corpuscles,  which  become  visible  under  special  conditions  of 
illumination. 

Another  physiological  phenomenon  is  that  of  after-image.  A 
sudden  flash  of  light  affects  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  causes  a dark 

image  to  remain  visible  for  some  time  after  the  light  has  been  extin- 
guished. Flashes  of  lightning,  comets,  or  meteors  will  cause  this 

effect  and  may  be  confused  and  interpreted  as  unidentified  flying 
objects. 


Hypoxia,  resulting  from  lack  of  oxygen,  has  varying  effects  on 
the  ability  to  react  and  to  observe  accurately.  The  effects  of  hypoxia 
may  vary  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  alcoholic  intoxication. 
Usually  vision  is  affected,  reactions  are  retarded,  and  observations 
are  distorted.  An  oxygen  mask  leak  may  cause  alternating  stages  of 
hypoxia  and  normalcy,  with  the  individual  often  being  unaware  of  these 
cKanges, 


In  S.  series  of  tests  conducted  at  the  USAF  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine  to  determine  the  effects  of  fatigue,  it  was  discovered  that 
extreme  fatigue  may  cause  an  individual  to  hallucinate,  imagining 
that  he  sees  a variety  of  unusual  objects,  and  with  a vividness  to 
make  them  seezn  quite  real.  Fatigue,  even  in  minor  degrees,  will 
slow  down  reaction  time  and  reduce  ability  to  observe  and  interpret 
observations. 

Two  phenomena  that  occur  frequently  are  those  of  autohypnosis 
and  autokinesis.  In  both  of  these  reactions,  a stationary  light  will 
assume  apparent  movement.  In  autohypnosis,  this  reaction  is 
caused  by  continued  attention  to  an  external  light  source.  Auto- 
kinesis is  the  result  of  observing  a stationary  light  under  circum- 
stances in  which  relation  to  familiar  objects  is  absent. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  a great  many  visual  problems, 
both  i^ysical  and  physiological,  arise  as  a direct  result  of  flight 
at  high  altitudes. 

When  flights  are  conducted  at  relatively  low  altitudes,  the  visi- 
bility of  distant  targets  will  be  reduced  by  atmospheric  haze.  This 
is  because  light  emanating  from  objects  in  space  Is  gradually  atten- 
uated by  absorption  and  by  primary  and  secondary  scattering  along 
the  pathway  of  sight. 


Along  with  the  variation  of  the  contrast  by  atmospheric  inter- 
ference, there  is  a shift  of  the  apparent  contours.  This  has  been 
disclosed  by  experiments  performed  at  the  USAF  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  From  these  studies,  it  was  concluded  that  the  apparent 
angular  size  and  apparent  distance  of  objects  depend  on  the  bright- 
ness reduction  of  the  atmosphere.  With  increasing  altitudes,  the 
deviation  of  the  apparent  luminance  from  the  actual  luminance  of  an 
object  in  space  will  result  in  the  object's  appearing  brighter  than  it 
actually  is.  This  may  result  in  false  identification  of  a normally 
familiar  object. 


% 

The  physiological  effects  enumerated  above  are  but  a few  of  the 
manifestations  resulting  from  known  reactions.  Many  physiological 
effects  resulting  from  high-performance  flight  are  still  in  the  cate- 
gory of  unknowns.  However,  these  factors  greatly  influence  one's 
ability  to  understand  and  interpret  sensory  reactions.  If  recognized 
by  the  aircrew  member,  they  may  aid  in  identifying  unfamiliar  objects 
in  flight. 
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SECTION  V 


* 


Psychological  Aspects 

Rt^asoning  ability,  degree  of  susceptibility  to  suggestion,  anf! 
general  mental  attitude  are  vital  factors  in  id<*ntifying  and  reporting 
flying  objects.  Failure  to  note  details  accurately  and  a tendency  to 
overdraw  descriptions  of  sightings  can  result  in  failure  to  identify. 

An  over-active  imagination,  coupled  with  physiological  strain,  can 
transform  unfamiliar  meteorological  or  astronomical  phtmomen^i 
and  light  aberrations  into  unidentified  flying  objects. 

Perception  and  feeling  are  closely  related  and  can  have  a marked 
effect  upon  understanding.  Motivation  in  many  instances  determines 
how  we  interpret  what  we  see,  and  expectancy  can  induce  manifesta- 
tions which  are  only  indirectly  related  to  actual  physical  phenomena 
or  objects.  The  separation  of  what  may  be  observed  through  the 
senses  from  what  is  known  through  thought  or  intuition  is  difficult, 
inasmuch  as  understanding  is  derived  from  a combination  of  both. 
However,  an  objective  attitude,  which  permits  assessment  of  ob- 
served characteristics,  r€*ither  than  suppositions  or  theories,  will 
assist  the  observer  in  avoiding  distorted  descriptions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  world  each  of  us  knows  is  a world 
created  in  large  measure  from  our  experience  in  dealing  with  our 
environment.  When  two  points  of  light,  one  brighter  than  the  other, 
are  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  an  observer  in  a dark  room, 
the  bright  point  of  light  looks  nearer  than  the  dim  light,  if  one  eye 
is  closed  and  the  observer  remains  motionless.  The  direction  from 
the  observer,  as  well  as  a difference  in  brightness,  will  result  in  an 
apparent  variance  in  distance.  Should  two  equally  bright  lights  bb 
placed  near  the  floor,  one  about  a foot  above  the  other,  the  upper 
light  will  app>ear  to  be  at  a greater  distance  from  the  observer  than 
the  lower  one.  Conversely,  when  the  lights  are  placed  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  the  lower  light  will  appear  to  be  farther  away. 

When  two  partly  inflated  balloons  are  illuminated  indirectly  and 
fastened  in  pK>sitions  about  one  foot  apart,  where  their  relative 
brightness  and  inflation  can  be  controlled,  the  observer  will  experi- 
ence a variety  of  reactions  as  to  w'hat  he  saw. 

If  the  brightness  and  size  of  the  two  balloons  remain  the  same 
and  the  observer  views  them  with  one  eye  at  a distance  of  approxi- 
mately ton  feet,  he  secs  two  bright  spheres  equidistant  from  his 
position.  If  the  relative  sizes  arc  changed  and  the  brightness  re- 
mains the  same,  the  larger  balloon  usually  appears  nearer.  When 
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the  size  is  changed  continuously,  the  lighted  balloons  seem  to 


move  bac 
lighted  B 


:'^^d  forth,  giving  the  effect  of  errat* 
I^^^es  through  space.  This  is  true  ev 


lovement  of 
when  observed 


with  both  eyes.  If  the  relative  brightness  is  varied  constantly  and 
the  size  remains  the  same,  a similar  effect  is  obtained.  When 
there  is  a variation  in  relative  size  and  brightness,  most  observers 
are  inclined  to  judge  distance  by  relative  size  rather  than  by  relative 
brightness. 


The  effect  of  these  tests  upon  the  observer  is  premised  on  the 
fact  that  he  draws  upon  past  experience  in  assessing  distance  based 
upon  relative  size  and  brightness.  He  assumes  that,  since  the  two 
points  of  light  appear  similar,  they  are  identical  and  of  equal  bright- 
ness. Therefore,  the  point  of  light  which  seems  brighter  must  be 
nearer.  In  the  case  of  the  two  points  of  light  placed  one  above  the 
other,  past  experience  leads  the  observer  to  assume  that,  when  he 
looks  down,  the  lower  light  is  nearer  and,  conversely,  that,  when  he 
looks  up.  t hr  higher  light  is  nearer. 

With  regard  to  the  seeming  variance  in  distance  when  the  size 
of  objects  is  changed  bontinuously,  rarely  has  the  observer  seen  two 
fixed  objects  at  the  same  distance  change  in  size.  Usually  any  change 
in  size  of  an  object  results  from  a change  in  the  position  of  the  object 
in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  observer.  As  the  object  draws  near- 
er, it  becomes  larger,  and  the  reverse  is  true  as  it  draw^  farther 
away.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  two  balloons,  the  observer  as- 
sumes that  any  change  in  size  of  the  two  balloons  results  from  a 
variation  in  distance  from  his  point  of  observation. 

These  experiments  show  how  misinterpretations  can  result  from 
the  relation  of  visual  perception  to  past  experience  in  an  effort  to 
understand  and  recognize  the  object  or  objects  seen. 

When  we  see  an  object,  we  derive  an  impnression  not  only  of  its 
location,  but  also  of  its  existence  as  an  object,  and  the  location  as 
related  to  visual  perception  will  color  the  characteristics  it  posses- 
ses. Objects  seen  through  haze  or  mist,  or  in  reflected  light,  will 
assume  characteristics  they  do  not  px)ssess  normally,  but,  because 
they  have  been  j>erceived  visually,  the  observer  tends  to  accepst  them 
as  real.  Thus,  psychologically,  he  creates  an  object  with  character- 
istics which  do  not  exist  in  actuality,  ft  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  observer  analyze  his  observations  in  relation  to  unusual 
weather  or  lighting  conditions  and  reject  characteristics  which  de- 
viate from  the  normal  and  can  be  explained  by  the  unnatural  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  seen. 

When  we  see  an  unfamiliar  object,  we  draw  upon  our  individual 
p>ast  experience  in  an  attempt  to  identify  it.  If  the  unfamiliar 
characteristics  of  the  object  cannot  be  related  to  past  exp>erience, 
we  have  a feeling  of  uncertainty  and  it  is  then  that  we  draw  up>on  imag- 
ination in  an  effort  to  relate  visual  perception  to  understanding. 
Imagination  is  colored  by  suggestion  and  herein  lies  an  inherent 
danger. 
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lYiis  handbook  has  been  prepared  by  laymen  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
provide  guidance  in  the  Identification  of  flying  objects  which  cannot  be 
identified.  Comments  and  suggestions  for  improvement  will  be  welcome. 


e are  open  to  euggestion  constantly  In  our  dally  Uvea.  Ad- 
vertising media,  artists'  concepts,  modern-day  science  fiction, 
propaganda,  exaggerated  film  versions,  publicity  on  perpetrated 
hoaxes,  and  the  imaginings  of  zealots  and  fanatics  all  react  upon  the 

consciousness  in  the  form  of  suggestion.  When  we  seek  an  explana- 
tion for  the  unusual  or  unfamiliar,  and  attempt  to  draw  upon  imag- 
ination instead  of  rationalization,  suggestion  influences  our 
thinking. 

4t  * e e e 

Physiological  changes  due  to  fatigue  and  intense  strain  enhance 
the  susceptibility  to  suggestion  and  may  Induce  psychological  mani- 
festations which  a more  rational  state  of  mind  would  reject.  The 
observer  should  attempt  to  evaluate  his  observations.  Objective 
analysis  of  those  characteristics  he  has  observed,  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  seen,  will  assist  in  identification 
of  the  unfamUiar  object  amd  result  in  more  accurate  reporting. 
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SECTION  VI 

Visual  Perception 

Since  visual  perception  supplies  the  first  awareness  of  a flying 
object,  it  is  important  to  know  'liow  to  see,"  Knowing  "how  to  see" 
will  facilitate  identification  and  reporting  of  flying  objects.  The  fol- 
lowing aids  to  "seeing"  to  the  best  advantage  are  provided  from  Air 
Force  Manual  51-7,  "Your  Body  in  Fli^t," 


SKY  SKARCII 

It  is  a common  misconception  that  the  eye  "takes  a picture"  of 
everything  within  its  field  of  view.  This  is  not  true.  Pick  out  any 
word  in  this  sentence  and  then  move  your  eye  to  the  next  and  then 
the  next.  You  will  discover  that  you  can  no  longer  read  the  first 
word  after  having  moved  your  eye  about  3 degrees. 

You  see  best  in  daylight  and  the  eye  sees  by  moving  in  short 
jumps.  It  is  not  a sweeping  but  a jerking  motion  with  which  you  see 
details  around  you.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  combat 
pilot  scanning  the  sky  for  the  enemy.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  eye  sees  nothing  in  detail  while  it  is  moving.  It  sees  only  when 
it  pauses  and  fixes  an  object  on  its  retina.  In  scanning  the  sky,  do 
not  deceive  yourself  that  you  have  covered  an  area  with  a wide, 
sweeping  glance.  The  correct  way  to  scan  is  to  cover  an  area  with 
short,  regularly- spaced  movements  of  the  eye.  The  scanning  pat- 
tern followed  depends,  of  course,  on  your  position  in  the  airplane. 

DEPTH  PERCEPTION 

Judgment  of  distance  is  done  subconsciously  in  a combination 
of  ways;  Close  up,  we  depend  on  binocular  vision,  each  eye  seeing 
an  object  from  a different  angle.  At  distance  beyond  binocular 
range,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  flight,  we  judge  it  on  a one- eye 
basis.  Examples  of  methods  of  depth  perception  follow: 


Binocular  vision 
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From  the  known  size  of  an  object  and  how  much  of  our  visual 
field  it  fills. 


From  our  knowledge  of  perspective  and  the  convergence  of  paral- 
lel lines  at  a great  distance. 


From  overlapping  — an  object  overlapped  by  another  is  known  to 
be  farther  away. 
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From  liKht  and  shadow  — an  object  casts  a shadow  away  from  the 
observer  if  the  light  is  nearer. 


From  aerial  perspective  — large  objects  seen  indistinctly  apparent- 
ly have  haze,  fog,  or  smoke  between  them  and  the  observer  and  there- 
fore are  usually  at  a great  distance. 


From  terrestrial  association  — objects  ordinarily  associated  are 
judged  to  be  approximately  the  same  distance. 

3 ^ 


ACCOMMODATI 


The  eyes  change  focus  to  see  objects  within  about  20  feet*  but 
do  BO  almost  not  at  all  for  distant  objects. 


SEBNG  AT  NIGHT 


It  is  easy  for  your  eyes  to  play  tricks  on  you  at  night  when  you 
stare  for  some  time  at  a light  - say,  the  tail-light  of  a lead  airplane. 
What  happens  is  technically  known  as  aiJtokinetic  movement,  or  more 
commonly  as  stare  vision.  If  the  light  is  stationary,  it  may  seem  to 
move  and  swing  in  wide  arcs.  If  the  light  is  moving,  it  may  seem  to 
move  to  the  side  when  it  is  actually  going  straight  ahead.  The  cure 
for  stare  vision  is  don*t  stare  - keep  shifting  your  gaxe  from  point  to 
point. 

Another  common  illusion  at  night  is  to  see  a light  expanding  or 
contracting  at  a fixed  distance  from  you  when  actiially  the  light  is 
approaching  or  going  away.  Again,  shift  your  gaze. 

One  last  tip  on  seeing  at  night  is  to  keep  your  windscreen  scrupu- 
lously clean.  Dust,  grease,  water  droplets,  scratches,  and  the  like 
all  obstruct  your  view,  night  or  day. . Many  a speck  on  the  windshield 
could,  after  a few  hours,  take  on  the  silhouette  of  "an  unidentified 
flying  object.  " 

With  regard  to  color  perception  at  night,  blue  and  green  lights 
are  seen  most  easily;  red  and  orange  are  seen  least  easily. 


From  motion  parallax  — When  the  observer  fixes  his  sight  on  one 
object  while  his  head  or  body  moves,  other  objects  apparently  moving 
in  the  same  direction  as  he  are  judged  to  be  more  distant,  while  those 
apparently  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  are  judged  to  be  nearer. 
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SECTION  VII 


Reporting 


In  reporting  flying  objects,  there  are  certain  major  character* 
istics  ¥^ich  should  be  noted*  These  include: 

(1)  Number. 

(2)  Shape. 

(3)  Color. 

(4)  Speed, 

(5)  Acceleration, 

(6)  Sir.c. 

(7)  Altitude. 

(8)  Sound. 

(9)  Light  brightness. 

(10)  Maneuver  characteristics, 

(11)  Range. 

(12)  Direction, 

(13)  Initial  and  final  elevation. 

Certain  variable  factors,  such  as  the  observer's  position  or 
movement  during  the  sighting,  speed  of  observer's  aircraft,  the 
position  of  the  sun  relative  to  the  observer,  the  angle  of  elevation 
of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  and  its  bearing  from  true  north  as 
seen  by  the  observer  at  the  time  of  sighting,  and  the  duration  of 
the  observation  are  important  in  determining  final  identification 
of  the  flying  object. 


An  estimate  of  the  number  of  feet  at  which  an  object  is  travel- 
ing above  the  aircraft's  altitude  may  be  substantiated  by  using  the 
range  capability  of  the  radar  gunsight. 

Air  Force  Regulation  200-2,  dated  12  August  1954,  establishes 
procedures  for  reporting  information  and  evidence  pertaining  to 
unidentified  flying  objects.  The  reporting  format  includes  the  follow- 
ing factors,  vdiich  will  serve  as  a guide  to  the  observer  in  assessing 
the  characteristics  of  flying  objects: 

(1)  Description  of  the  objcct(s); 

(a)  Shape* 

(b)  Size  compared  to  a known  object  (use  one  of  the  following 
terms:  Head  of  a pin,  pea,  dime,  nickel,  quarter,  half  dollar,  silver 
dollar,  baseball,  grapefruit,  or  basketball)  held  in  the  hand  at  about 
arm's  length. 
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(c)  Color, 

(d)  Number* 

* (e)  Formation,  if  more  than  one. 

(f)  Any  diacernible  features  or  details* 

(g)  Tail,  trail,  or  exhaust,  including  size  of  same  compared 
to  size  of  object(s)* 

(h)  Sound.  If  heard,  describe  sound. 

(i)  Other  pertinent  or  unusual  features, 

(2)  Description  of  course  of  object(s)* 

(a)  What  first  called  the  attention  of  observer (s)  to  the 
object(s)  ? 

(b)  Angle  of  elevation  and  azimuth  of  the  object(s)*  When 
first  observed* 

(c)  Angle  of  elevation  and  azimuth  of  object (s)  upon 
disappearance* 

(d)  Description  of  flight  path  and  maneuvers  of  object (s), 

(e)  Manner  of  disappearance  of  object(s)* 

(f)  Length  of  time  in  sight* 

(3)  Manner  of  observation: 

(a)  Use  one  or  any  combination  of  the  following  items: 
Ground- visual,  ground- electronic,  air-electronic*  (If  electronic, 
specify  type  of  radar), 

(NOTE:  Air-visual  would  be  applicable  here  to  the  air- 
borne observer)* 

(b)  Statement  as  to  optical  aids  (telescopes,  binoculars, 
and  so  forth)  used  and  description  thereof* 

(c)  If  the  sighting  is  made  vdiile  airborne,  give  type  air- 
craft,  identification  number,  altitude,  heading,  speed,  and  home 
station* 

(4)  Time  and  date  of  sighting: 

s 

(a)  Zulu  date-time  group  of  sighting; 

(b)  Light  conditions  (use  one  of  the  following  terms): 

Night,  day,  dawn,  dusk* 

(5)  Locations  of  observer (s)*  Exact  latitude  and  longitude, 

or  Georef  position,  or  position  with  reference  to  a known  landmark* 

(6)  Weather  and  winds-aloft  conditions  at  time  and  place  of 
sightings : 

(a)  Ceiling. 

(b)  Visibility, 

(c)  Amount  of  cloud  cover. 

(d)  Thunderstorms  in  area  and  quadrant  in  which  located. 
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other  unuiual  activity  or  condltia*f^meteorological, 
aatronomlcal|  or  otherwise,  which  might  account  for  the  sighting 


(8)  Interception  or  identification  action  taken. 


(9)  Ehcistence  of  physical  evidence,  such  as  materials  and 
photographs. 

While  the  above  format  should  be  used  in  reporting  unident i~ 
fled  flying  objects,  there  are  other  details  which  are  helpful  to  the 
observer  In  identifying  the  flying  object,  or  in  reporting  its  character 
Istics. 


These  include: 

(1)  Relation  of  the  size  of  the  object  to  the  size  of  the  moon 
or  the  Stan. 

(2)  Various  types  of  sound,  such  as  rumbling,  whining,  hum- 
ming, swishing,  explosive,  or  jet  or  rocket-type  sound. 

(3)  Color  may  be  described  in  terms  of  the  color  spectrum, 
with  additional  details  to  indicate  metallic  or  luminous  character- 
istics. 

(4)  Speed  may  range  from  a stationary  or  hovering  position 
to  100  to  400  miles  an  hour,  or  to  a speed  similar  to  that  of  a 
meteor. 

f5)  Shape  may  vary  from  that  of  a conventional  aircraft  to 
that  of  an  unconventional  aircraft  and  may  I e described  as  ellipti- 
cal or  disk-shaped,  cigar- shaped,  propeller-shaped,  conical, 
rocket-like,  meteor-like,  or  having  the  characteristics  of  tails 
of  flame  or  fire. 

(6)  Light  brightness  may  be  described  in  terms  of  dullness  or 
brilliance,  by' comparison  to  moonlight,  or  to  the  reflection  of  sun- 
light on  various  metals,  such  as  aluminum,  or  a mirror,  or  on 
dull  surfaces  such  as  stone  or  plaster. 

(7)  The  degree  of  brightness  may  be  related  to  the  apparent 
distance  of  the  object. 


(8)  Angular  velocity,  that  is,  speed  measured  in  degrees,  may 
vary  from  zero  through  very  slow,  slow,  moderate,  rapid,  very 
fast,  extremely  fast  (90  degrees  per  second)  to  more  than  90  de- 
grees per  second. 

(9)  Angular  acceleration,  or  change  in  angular  velocity,  may 
increase  or  decrease  slowly,  fast,  or  very  fast. 
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SUMMARY 


The  various  manile stations  that  are  created  by  meteorological, 
astronomical,  physiological,  or  psychological  phenomena  have  been 
discussed  with  the  intent  of  assisting  the  aircrew  member  in  observ- 
ing and  reporting  unfamiliar  flying  objects* 


To  date,  the  flying  objects  reported  have  Imposed  no  threat  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  possessions*  However, 
the  possibility  that  new  air  vehicles,  hostile  aircraft,  or  missiles, 
may  first  be  regarded  as  unfamiliar  flying  objects  by  the  initial 
observer  is  real* 

The  United  States  Air  Force  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  as  well  as 
US  forces  abroad,  from  any  threat  that  may  arise  from  the  air*  Ih 
order  to  dlsdiarge  this  responsibility.  It  is  imperative  that  all  un- 
familiar flying  objects  be  reported  accurately,  so  that  identification 
may  be  made  through  subseqpient  investigation* 

Current  Air  Force  regulations  outline  the  procedures  for  report- 
ing unfamiliar  flying  objects*  However,  It  is  believed  that  a clearer 
understanding  of  many  natural  phenomena,  and  of  how  to  recognise 
the  conditions  under  which  they  occur,  will  add  to  the  validity  of  sub- 
sequent reports* 
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(U)  Aids  to  Identification  of  Flying  Cbjecta 

Office  of  the  Air  Attache 
ATTN;  Col  :\M.  McDuffee 

100 

New  York,  TIev  York 


1«  Attached  l a di'oft  copy  of  a proposed  ” Identification  to 
ylng  Objects”  whlrii  this  Center  Is  in  the  process  of  revising.  For 

of  expediency,  a copy  of  the  "suggestions  a^id  revisions  sheet", 
: and  llluatrations  to  be  added  to  the  draft  are  forvarded. 

!l  T"  

- ■* 11~II — ~M ^ ~U T1~M  . m r. 

r . Subject  material  is  forwarded  in  nccordajice  witli  an  tnf crmal 
rdqueet  iiiadc  to  Captain  Gregory  of  this  Center.  “Tbe  material  is  slnilar 
to  tliat  used  by  Headquarters  USAiH  for  the  ideiitiflcation  of  UbOt#  <oid 
cently  revised  by  tills  Center. 
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T 3*  Because  of  current  budgetary  1 


npower 


-*r^strlctlone,  publication  and  diasemlnation  of  the  propcsed  guide  o 
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jUGAi'-wide  basis,  within  the  near  future  is  uzilikely.  Tiierefcu*©,  the 


> - — material  may  be  used  as  a "master”  for  the  preporation  of  a docuicent 

Arc!N--lR  nr*  ^0  bc  assembled  by  your  office  in  any  forjaat  desired  or  as 
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ctated  by  the  requirements  of  your  organization  or  operations • 


APC1N-4C 
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4.  It  should  be  stated,  as  a matter  of  guidance,  that  a large 
niteiber  of  UFO  reports  subisitted  from  ovcrijcas  coc^minds  and  facilities 
^uld  have  been  resolved  on  the  spot,  by  a check  and  investigation  of 
AF'C!it-^D  ^1  pertinent  local  facilities,  and  conducting  a prellrainory  field 

sujialysls  os  prescribed  in  par.  APR  200-2. 
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AFCIN-^n  ' attached  la  Department  of  Defense  aiid  other  laateriai  re- 

flect ing  the  work,  findings  and  other  ac pacts  on  die  Air  Force  "IS’O 
'li  together  with  the  aforementioned  guide,  should  provide 

necessary  for  training,  indoctrination  or  informative 
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2.  Because  of  current  budgetary  Itatltations  and  manpower 
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ROUTING  AND  COORDINATION  SHEET 


AF-WP-O-30  NOV  56 


Page  1 


Page  3 


3UGGR8TED  REVISIOKS  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  UFO  AID 

DEFINITIOII:  Insert,  after  2nd  paragraph:  ** unidentified  aircraft" 

are  not  vlthln  this  definition  of  unidentified  flying  object*;  hence 
should  not  be  a basis  for  the  eubmleelon  of  UFO  reports  within  the 
meaning  of  AFR  200-2,  The  reporting  of  "unidentified  aircraft" 
usually  results  fron  the  sighting  of  an  aircraft  which  Is  readily 
Identifiable  as  an  aircraft,  but  whose  origin,  purpose, 

destination,  etc,  may  not  be  known.  These  are  the  responsibility  of 
air  defense  and  other  pertinent* units,  and  shoUid  be  "screened"  or 
"filtered"  out  from  the  UFO  reporting  system.  This  should  Include 
Jet  a^ehausts,  parachute  flares,  condensation  trails,  navigation 
lights  or  other  phenomena  known  to  originate  from  aircraft  or  air- 
craft operations,  although  the  aircraft  themselves  may  not  be 
luEnedlately  identified*  These  "unidentified"  familiar  objects  are 
not^Os"* 

WALLOONS;  2nd  paragraph,  line:  Change  "one  hundred  feet"  to  read 

"two  hundred  feet". 

After  2nd  paragraph.  Insert  separate  paragraph  substfuitlally  as 
follows:  The  majority  of  balloons  released  at  night  carry  one  or 
more  "running  lights",  which  often  contributes  to  weird  or  unusual 
appearances.  Many  balloons  carry  metallic,  triangular  shaped  "corner 
reflectors"  suspended  some  distance  below  the  balloon  proper  (Fig.  l). 
Larger,  research  types,  may  rise  considerable  distances  before  becoming 
fully  inflated,  and  may  often  be  flattened  on  top  until  completely 
expanded  (See  Fig.  2).  Partially  Inflated  balloons  may  be  caught  In 


Pmsi  k 


i » 

mumumB  immr  hwrisouta^  pusitlons^  and  novo  vltfi  cun* 
Bldarablc  ope«d.  Kncounterlng  a flatj  circvuar  object  (baxXuon 
flattened  on  top)  under  dorktvesa  or  adverse  weather  cundxtluns, 
arising  from  bei.ow  casi  be  startling  even  to  experienced  pilots « 

ueparate  paragraph:  Balloono  can  be  observed  when  the  jui.  I& 

behind  the  horison  and  the  earth  Is  in  coiopsrative  darkness  (wee 
f ig.  3)»  This  has  resulted  In  a considerable  number  of  UFb  rtipurte 
over  the  last  ten  years.  'The  two  general  ^c^ues''  here  is  that 
a.  the  sighting  usually  Is  observed  just  before  dawn  or  little 
after  sunset  and  b.  the  shapes  of  the  UFw  appears  either  as  "disc* 
or  "spherical^'  and  bright  reddish -orange,  p nk,  or  reddish-vnite • 
fhe  coiaratiOD  is  caused  by  the  sun's  slant  rays  reflecting  off  the 
balloon's  surfaces. 

ASTKOKOE4ICA1  BODIBS:  beparote  paragraphs  substantially  as  follows 

l>ie tears  will  appear  to  vary  in  shape  from  round  to  elongated,  tear 
drop  in  shape,  and  in  else  from  tiny  pinpoints  to  the  else  of  the 
moon*  Colors  will  range  from  yeilovleh-vhite  throu|li  red,  blue  and 
green  hues  depending  on  the  atmosphere. 

Although  Observed  singly,  meteors  may  be  observed  in  ci asters. 
The  time  in  sight  ^ genially  less  tiian  10  seconds.  Although 
improbable  that  loeteorlc  bodies  tbeoselves  can  be  picked  up  on 
radar,  the  meteor  trails  are  generally  good  reflectors  and  will 
often  "paint**  on  radar  sc  opes. 

An  extremely  brilliant,  rarely  seen  form  of  locteorite  Is  called 
a "fireball".  Fire  balls, unlike  oi*dlnary  meteuritea  do  not  bum 


• * 


Page  5 

and  21 


I « 

themtelvee  out  In  the  upper  atmosphere ^ but  persist  Into  the  lower 
levels  crashing  Into  the  earth's  surface.  A fireball  that  explodes  be- 
fore reaching  the  earth's  surface  la  usually  referred  to  as  a 
"bolide".  Ati  encounter  with  a fireball  during  dar)cness  can  be  a 
frightening  experience,  ae  these  bodies  car*  suddenly  llluialnate 

the  surroundings  with  a dazzling,  daylight  Intensity, 

» 

Conclude  with  (separate  paragraph);  It  has  been  repeats  •lly 
proved  that  attempting  to  observe  objects  later  found  to  be  stare, 
planets  or  other  apparently  fixed  celestial  bodies,  through  hand- 
held binoculars  or  glasses  will  often  give  an  illusion  of  unusual 
maneuvers,  trajectories  and  speeds.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
such  bodies  are  observed  under  adverse  slty  or  weather  conditions. 

RABAH  3IGHT1HGS;  CoTmaent:  The  summary  section  (pageS)  and  the 

detailed  Section  III  (page  21 ) gives  the  impression  that  unidentified 
objects  observed  on  rsdarscopes  are  prliaarily  the  result  of 
temperature  Inversions  and  other  neteorologlcal  causes.  The  following, 
in  substance,  should  be  Integrated,  as  desired,  into  both  sections: 

1 . "Spurious"  blips  or  returns  may  also  be  caused  by 

a.  Mutual  interference  between  radar  units 

b . Jarsming 

c.  UnknowT:  malfunctioning  of  equipment 

d.  Radar  target  simulator s 

2.  Even  experienced  radar  operators  can  err  in  interpreting  radar 
returns.  This  Is  particularly  true  when  operating  personnel  from 
radar  units  located  In  stable -weatiier  areas  are  assigned  to 


# • 

Xocalltlea  subject  to  unusual^  turbulent  or  suddenly  cliangeable 
Heather  conditions.  Such  conditions  are  generally  conclusive  to 
anamolous  propagation  (Cee  Fig  4 and  ^}. 

3*  Ten  years  experience  in  the  inveatigatlon  and  analysea  of  the 
UFO  phenosaena  reported  by  radar  units  ^ has  disclosed  nuiaerous 
Inotancea  vhere  both  airborne  and  ground  radar  units  have  observed 
vhat  apparently  were  objects  In  the  atr,  and  found  to  have  actually 
been  ground  objects.  This  vas  caused  by  temperature  inversions 
(See  Figs  7f  3 and  9)* 

■I 

Page  6 NKW  FLTIMG  OBJECTS:  Suggest  1st  paragraph  be  changed  to  read: 

There  are  two  new  radar  aircraft  nov  In  existence  vhlch  to  the 
uninitiated  may  appear  as  unidentified  flying  objects  or  so-called 
"flying  saucers"  j because  of  saucer-shaped  radar  antennas  that  are 
affixed  to  their  fuselage  (See  Fig  6 - WF-2  Badar  Aircraft ^ and 
the  radar  Super  Constellation). 

Page  9 should  be  strongly  emphasized  that  many  swept -back  and  delta- 

vlng  aircraft  can  appear  as  weird  and  unusual  flying  objects, 
particularly  when  observed  under  adverse  weather  or  light  conditions 
(see  Figa.  10  and  II,  Block  of  Aircraft  Photos).  Ihe  Air  Force  is 
in  daily  receipt  of  UFO  reports  describing  "flying  saucer"  objects, 
idiich  upon  investigation  are  found  to  be  aircraft  of  the  configuration 
discussed  here. 

Page  l6  METEORS:  1st  paragraph,  ^th  line.  Change  "2U ,000, 000  neteors"  to 

read  "approximately  200,000,000  meteors." 


Add  separate  paragraph  on  "annual  meteoric  showers",  substantially 


as  follovs:  Each  year  tba  earth  passes  through  certain  meteoric 

showers  at  specific  times  eash  year^  which  invariably  results  in  a 
large  number  of  UFO  reports*  These  annual  showers  can  be  exceptionally 
brilliant^  having  thousands  of  meteors  and  meteor  trails.  Some  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  are  the  Perselds  (August),  Orionlds  (October)  and 
the  Leonids  (November).  Tlie  Leonids,  for  example,  which  last  for 
approxliDately  T days  and  reaches  it  maximum  about  November  l6,  has 
provided  close  to  200,000  meteors  between  midnight  and  dawn.  Any 
good  astronomical  text  will  furnish  the  dates  and  schedules  of  these 
periodical  showers. 

Page  23  Partial  paragraph  continued  llrom  page  22,  should  read  may 

cause  the  appearance  of  two  or  more  targets  on  the  radar  screen* 

In  some  instances  hundreds  of  returns  may  appear. 


MEMORANDUM  TO  CAPTAIN  GREGORY 


18  Oct  1957 


The  data  included  in  the  radar  portion  is  correct  (with  one  exception), 
there  is  a great  deal  of  information  which  should  be  included  but  which  is  not 
there.  Some  explanation  regarding  returns  due  to  anamalous  propagation  which 
appear  as  very  fast  moving  targets  should  be  included,  since  this  is  one  of 
the  principal  types  of  radar  reports  received. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  task  would  require  a respectable  effort, 
and  couldn't  be  dashed  off  In  a matter  of  a few  minutes  to  meet  a short  deadline. 
Some  good  scope  photos  of  actual  anamalous  propagation  and  samples  of  interference 
from  other  radars,  returns  from  clouds,  etc,  would  appear  to  be  more  informative 
than  the  diagrams  and  scope  sketches  showing  normal  and  abnormal  propagation 
which  are  in  the  article. 


The  exception  noted  in  the  first  paragraph  is  to  the  statement  that  an 
interferring  radar  will  give  one  or  two  returns  on  the  scope.  Actiially  there 
will  usually  be  many  times  this  many  - hundreds  of  them,  in  fact.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  usually  easily  recognizable. 


V.  D.  BRYANT 
AFCIN-UEla 


SECTION  I 


Flying  Objects  and  Their  Characteristics 

■ 


DEFINITION 

Air  Force  Regulation  200-2  defines  an  unidentified  flying  object 
as  any  airborne  object  which  by  performance!  aerodynamic  character- 
istics, or  unusual  features  does  not  conform  to  any  presently  known 
aircraft  or  missile  type,  or  which  cannot  be  positively  identified  as  a 
familiar  object. 

Unusual  weather  or  light  conditions  may  transform  many  familiar 
objects  into  unidentified  flying  objects.  The  speed  of  the  observer's 
aircraft  and  sudden  climb  or  descent  may  prnduce  distortions  of 
vision  vdiich  cause  known  objects  to  hover,  perform  erratic  maneu- 
vers, or  glow  and  scintillate  during  hours  of  darkness.  Many  of 
these  flying  objects  can  be  identified  as  follows; 

(1)  Conventional  aircraft  observed  from  unusual  angles. 

(2)  Modern  jet  aircraft  flying  at  great  speeds  and  high  altitudes. 

(3)  Reflections  of  sunlight,  moonlight,  and  starlight  from  aircraft 
and  balloons  at  great  heights. 

(4)  Searchlight  reflections  on  clouds. 

(5)  Meteorological  and  upper  air  research  balloons. 

(6)  Meteors,  comets,  and  stars, 

(7)  Planets  observed  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

(6)  Meteorological  phenomena. 

(9)  Cloud  formations. 

(10)  Birds,  especially  migratory  formations. 

(11)  Dust  and  haze. 

(12)  Kites,  fireworks,  and  flares. 

(13)  Rockets. 

(14)  Contrails. 

A meteor,  a ccmet,  a balloon,  or  an  aircraft,  under  certain 
conditions,  assumes  speeds,  movements  and  shapes  which  are  entire- 
ly uncharacteristic  of  the  object  under  normal  circumstances.  Air- 
craft at  great  heights  can  appear  wingless  and  project  lie- shaped. 
Objects  that  appear  to  hover  or  move  very  slowly  could  be  balloons. 
Flame-tinged,  or  brightly  glowing  objects,  and  those  objects  appear- 
ing to  leave  a trail  of  light  in  their  wake  may  frequently  be  identified 
as  meteors  or  comets.  Another  explainable  phenomenon  may  be 
caused  by  the  sun's  illumination  of  vapor  trails.  Moving  lights  at 
night,  or  shiny  objects  in  the  daytime,  traveling  at  moderately  fast 
speeds,  could  be  aircraft. 
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AFCIH-Xl/Mr  Sondi  f n/l8s/7^903/l5  Hov  57 


2 J NOV  1357 

t’oloi»l  Craven  C,  Rogers 

Deputy  Cblef  of  St4iff , Intelligence 

Headtiuartcrs , U.  S-  Air  Forces  In  /'.uroi-e 

T’cv  York,  Hev  York 

Dear  PucK, 


-cfcrcncc  your  letter  of  30  £>epteiaber,  forvardlng  copies  of 
your  looklet  on  *’Ald  to  Identification  of  Flying  Objectp*’^  TIC 
revleved  the  booklet  awl  felt  It  vaa  a cormendablc  effort  tovar<!l 
Bolring  one  of  our  UFO  headacheo.  However,  they  felt  It  would 
■‘eve  been  More  odvantegeoua  to  you  If  It  had  been  reviewed  by 
them  before  publication.  It  aeeias  that  the  phllosov-hy  of  the 
UFO* a has  changed  since  the  publlcstlon  of  Project  Blue  Book  and 
other  earlier  aaterlal.  Their  review  disclosed  the  omiecfnn  of 
certain  key  points,  significant  clues  and  leads  to  UFO  Identifi- 
cation, and  other  cxplnnatOTy  Items, 

e ore  In  the  process  of  revising  200-D  m order  to  in- 
oori. orate  so’iiie  of  these  new  ideas,  and  to  delineate  reoponslblli- 
tlea  for  various  aopeete  of  the  UFO  program, 

I am  sending  along  for  your  Information  the  material  , repared 
by  ,^TIC  regar^llng  your  booklet. 


FRANK  B.  CHAPPELL  * 

U Xncls  Colonel,  USAF 

1,  UFO  Guide  - EougJi  Draft  OrAI'c,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff » 

P,  GOC  Poster  Iiittlligfeijc© 

3»  suggested  revisions  to 

UFO  Guide  v/l?  Illustrations 
U.  TIC  Guide  "How  to  Make  UFLYK^PTS” 


COORDINATIOK: 
/PCIN-Xl 
Col  Hurley 
L/Co1  Perlberg 
Nh*.  L,  Sanderson 


Coord  cy 
ACS  Cross  ref 
XI  Comeback 
XI  Stayback 


Technical  Intelligence  Liaison  Oirice 


5 NOV.  1957 

Information  Reqtiested  by  JASDF 
Director 

Air  Technical  Intelligence  Center 
ATTK;  AFClN"4E^t  (Capt  Gregory) 

Vvrirnt-Patter^on  Air  Force  Bascj  Ohio 

Dxjririg  a course  of  trainlnp.  given  to  JASDF  (Jfipen  Self  Defense 
: oi’cc)  intelligence  pcr-'ormcl  or  ATI  training,  corislderalle  interest 
as  shoKn  on  the  subject  of  uridentif ied  flying  objects*  Request 
any  unclassified  reports  published  by  ATIC  on  thi&  subject  which 
could  be  given  to  JASDF  personnel* 


5FITI 

3UBJBCT: 

it' I 


JACK  S.  Zr.IGLLR 
Lt  Colonel,  USAF 
Director,  ATII  0 
DCS/ Intelligence 
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HEADQUARTERS 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence 
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J j / 


APO  633,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Major  General  Millard  Lewip 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Intelligence 
Headquarters,  United  States  Air  Force 
Washington  25,  D,C. 

Dear  Chief: 

Please  find  attached  copies  of  our  publication  on  unidentified 
flying  objects.  Over  the  past  several  years  all  of  us  in  this  business 
have  been  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  this  subject.  In  fact, 
even  here  in  Europe  we  are  plagued  by  reports  from  even  our  own  people 
which  are  so  poorly  rendered  that  we  cannot  make  head  nor  tail  out  of 
them. 


This  booklet  was  published  and  intended  to  be  used  as  a training 
aid  and  reporting  guide.  As  stated  in  the  first  pages,  there  is  no  intent 
to  discourage  reporting,  but  rather  to  acquaint  the  observer  with  what 
he  may  actually  be  looking  at.  We  find  it  mighty  discouraging  when 
air  crews  with  thousands  of  hours  to  their  credit  make  fantastic  reports 
of  what  we  often  know  to  be  natural  phenomena. 

Other  publications  may  have  been  prepared  in  the  past  by  other 
agencies,  but  a thorough  search  by  my  people  failed  to  locate  any  real 
usable  aid. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  this  could  well  be  only  the  first 
step  in  acquainting  our  people  with  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  perhaps 
ATI  could,  for  example,  develop  a system  of  colored  slides  to  be  used 
in  a course  of  instruction  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  it  should  be  included 
as  a part  of  our  flying  training  instruction,  and  it  might  also  be  of  use  to 
ADC  in  assisting  their  Ground  Observer  Corps,  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidering reports  which  we  have  all  seen  from  commercial  air  lines  people 
we  might  make  money  by  offering  something  of  this  nature  to  them, 

I hope  that  in  this  year  of  austerity  we  have  not  duplicated  anyone 
else,  and  would  appreciate  your  reaction  to  the  booklet  and  the  suggestions 
made  herein 


1 lacl:  Booklet  (10  cys)  C*  C,  ROGER^ 

Colonel  USAF 
DCS/lntelliger  ce 
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1,  Tl-is  Center  Is  currently  i 
Idoncc  mn.t€rlal  rorueated,  and  sh 
eks  of  this  dc-te. 


AFOIN-4X3 


2.  The  know:'  d:Uflcu''  ty  iri  atte&ptiife,  to  pr  .'vride  guidance 
terl3?.  or*  such  a coaplex  a abject  ac  UFOs,  and  this  Center  *s  dee  ire 
prcBont,  ir  a sLnplc  niauner,  the  nuratrous  ciuee,  hints,  leads  and 
dicatlona  tc  assist  bath  field  Investigatore  and  lay  obetr/cre  In 
tiluating  and  explaining  UFO  sightings,  dictates  tl^at  the  matter  be 
jtroached  properly. 


AFOIN-4X4 


AFOIN-4A 


3.  Additional  r»:oearch  aid  data  is  re*.ulred  on  all  the  po*asibie 
fects  that  vnriou.=  objects  (aircroTt,  balloons,  auU’orwioicei  bodies 
c)  can  produce  imd^'r  certain  conditions.  For  ex^iuaple,  in  a study 
' UFC  reports  which  indicate  binoculars  were  used  at  night,  there  is 
most  Invariably  the  s+^^tement  *'f lashing,  erratic  Jt  zig-zagging" 
rrcnents  of  the  UFO.  Wl^Ile  the  reason  is  obvious  to  those  Involved 
I UFO  amlyscE,  the  fact  that  binoculars,  focused  on  a star,  planet 
’ moving  spot  of  light,  will  p’oducc  these  precise  mo/ements  if 
jid-beld  is  often  not  considered  even  by  exxx:i  ieuced  intelligence 
id  interro-jatlag  personi'.el.  Also,  the  fact  tuat  e large  number  of 
other  end  reBcarch  balloons  carry  lights,  whic * can  produce  unusual 
tpeorancee  and  maneuvers  at  night,  is  generally  unknown  to  many. 


AFOIN-4B  e 


AFOIN-4C 


ed  that  the  numerical  guidance  Items  under  each 
endlx,  be  followed  wit*,  n ^rl-or,  iniorinai 
fects,  appearances  and  muiieuvers  of  each  abject 
. The  r^aterial  being  prepared  is  designed  with 
may  be  used  as  deemed  necessary  to  your 
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AISOC 


25  Apr  1957 


SUBJECT:  UFOB  Guidance  Material 

TO : Commander 

Air  Technical  Intelligence  Center 
ATTN:  AFOIN-UE4 

Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base 
Ohio 

!•  Reference  is  made  to  the  conversation,  17-16  Apr  37 > betveen 
Captain  Gregory,  your  center,  and  A/ 1C  Barth,  this  organization, 
concerning  UFOB  .guidance  material. 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  hy  Captain  Gregory,' 
this  organization  will  puhllsh  a change  to  4602d  AISS  Squadron  Guide 
200-2  on/about  1 June  1957* 

3>  The  material  to  be  Incorporated  into  this  change  includes: 

a.  An  expanded  section  on  meteors,  dra^  primarily  from 
your  letter,  AFOXN  4e4,  Subject:  UGOB  Guidance  Material  - Meteors 
and  Meteoric  Showers,  dated  l4  Nov  36. 

b.  A new  section  on  Radar  Scope  UFOBs,  including  the  article 
from  "Electronic  Week",  which  your  center  forwarded  to  this  organization, 
and  an  explsination  of  Anamalous  Propagation. 

c«  An  expanded  section  on  balloons. 

4.  In  order  to  assist  this  organization  In  accomplishing  this 
change,  request  your  center  prepare: 

I 

a.  A discussion  on  Anamalous  Propagation. 

b.  Any  Information  on  balloons  which  your  center  deems 
appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the  change. 

c.  Possible  suggestions  for  expanding  any  of  the  other 
sections  of  Appendix  "A",  Squadron  Guide  200-2,  a copy  of  which  Is 
attached. 

FOR  THE  COMMANDER; 


1 Incl 

App  A,  SG  200-2 


/s/  RICHARD  B.  RANDLE 
Major,  USAF 
Asst  Adjutant 
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AIR  TECHNICAL  INTELLIGENCE  CENTER 

WRIGHT-PATTERSON  AtR  FORCE  BASE 
' *.  - OHIO 


KUOI  T 


I’:0TuT£ 


'5J 

1.  Information  conflicting  with  or  pertinently  affecting 
that  contained  in  this  publication  should  be  forwarded  by  the 
recipient  directly  to: 

Commander 

Air  Technical  Intelligence  Center 

Wright-Pacterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio 

This  in  no  way  abrogates  or  alters  responsibility  for  sending 
such  information  or  any  pertinent  intelligence  data  through 
already  established  intelligence  collection  channels  of  the 
various  services  or  agencies  of  the  U*S*  government, 

2.  WARNING:  This  document  contains  information  af* 
fecting  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Espionage  Law,  Title  18,  U,S,C.,  Sections  793 
and  794*  Its  transmission  or  the  revelation  of  its  contents  in 
any  manner  to  an  unauthorized  person  is  prohibited  by  law. 


MAK  5S  1M 
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to  deterrulne  that  there  is  a certain  amount 
of  work  that  must  be  done  each  day,  which  does 
not  mean  suspense  slip  items... was  explained 
to  you. 

Therefore,  I feel  that  I must  take  this 
informal  means  in  requesting  some  help.  It  is 
difficult  for  one  man  to  be  Project  Officer, 
analyst,  administrator,  policy  planner,  speech 
and  brief  preparer,  lecture  writer  and  a host 
of  a million  other  things  which  are  not  apparent 
even  to  sitting  nearby. 

The  attached  example  which  had  to  be 
accomplished  within  2 days  in  the  midst  of  other 
high  priority  and  Interrupting  things  is  the 
sort  of  a thing  that  cannot  be  done  week  after 
week,  by  one  men. 

Again  I should  like  to  apologize,  but  I 
feel  this  matter  has  reached  a stage  where  I 
must  ask  for  help, 

\ 

o 

Capt  Gregory 
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lEMARKs  Doctor,  I hate  to  burden  you  with  tny 
troubles  as  you  have  plenty  of  your  own. 
However,  here  is  one  reason  why  I have  been 
working  Saturdays  and  Sundays  for  the  last 
4 months. 

As  you  know.  General  Lewis*  30  minute 
briefing,  which  used  only  3 slides  shook  the 
place  up  for  3 days  in  order  to  prepare  it. 
This  lecture  is  for  2^  or^  hour  ATT  class 
periods  and  utilizes  almost  a half  a hundred 
slides.  Generally,  something o f this  order 
requires  weeks  of  preparation.  I was  given 
the  requirement  £ir®wCol  Ericson,  thru  Major 
Zimmerman  less  than  a v;eek  ago.  It  had  to  be 
given  Monday  afternoon  - which  it  v/ss. 

I am  at  my  desk,  as  you  know,  practical 
from  7 to  5:30  every  day, end  the  majority  of 
the  time  I do  not  take  the  required  half  hour 
for  lunch, to  carry  out  the  work  of  this  tranc. 
Ail  remarks  to  the  effect  that  I^pfeKe  it  easy 
or  to  “stop  worrying"  (generally  from  people 
who  do  not  know  or  will  not  take  time  out  iov 
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to  deteniiine  that  there  is  s certain  amount 
of  work  that  must  be  done  each  day,  which  does 
not  mean  suspense  slip  items,.,w8s  explained 
to  you. 

Therefore,  I feel  that  I must  take  this 
informal  means  in  requesting  some  help.  It  is 
difficult  for  one  man  to  be  Project  Officer, 
analyst,  administrator,  policy  planner,  speech 
and  brief  preparer,  lecture  writer  end  a host 
of  a million  other  things  which  are  not  apparent 
even  to  sitting  nearby. 

The  attached  example  which  had  to  be 
accomplished  within  2 days  in  the  midst  of  other 
high  priority  and  interrupting  things  is  the 
sort  of  a thing  that  cannot  be  done  week  after 
week,  by  one  man* 

Again  I should  like  to  apologize,  but  I 
feel  this  matter  has  reached  a stage  where  I 
must  ask  for  help,  f;' 

J> 

■Capt  Gregory 
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THE  UFO  PROGRAM 
FOR  THji  i*ri  SCHOOL 


GENERAL ; 

I consider  it  a distinct  privilege  to  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  today  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  a class  which 
has  members  that  will  become  part  of  an  organization  upon  v/hich 
so  much  depends  with  regard#  to  the  Air  Force's  UFO  project. 

Unidentified  Plying  Objects,  or  ”UPOs‘*  ere  referred  to  as 
"Plying  saucers"  by  the  general  public  and  by  the  majority  of 
nontechnical  writers  and  publishers  on  the  subject.  We  don't 
like  the  name  "flying  saucers",  not  because  only  a very  small 
amount  of  the  objects  are  reported  as  s^aucer  shaped  - but 
because  it  represents  weird  stories,  many  of  which  are  purposely 
calculated  to  frighten  the  general  public.  The  Air  Force  defini- 
tion of  UFOs  is  "any  airborne  object  which,  by  performance, 
configuration,  aerodynamic  characteristics  or  unusual  features, 
does  not  conform  with  any  presently  known  or  projected  aircraft 
or  missile"  - - more  generally,  we  think  of  them  as  anything 
airborne  which  cannot  be  identified  as  known  or  explainable  objects 

The  general  purpose  of  tnis  briefing  is  to  give  you  some 
background,  the  status  and  progress,  and  the  general  operations 
of  the  UFO  program  as  well  as  to  provide  you  with  some  guidance 
for  the  part  that  you  may  play  in  this  highly  controversial  field. 

BACKGROUND: 

At  this  point  a brief  background  and  history  of  the  UPO 
program  should  help  to  determine  the  progress  end  status  of  the 
program  , and  to  understand  some  of  its  problems  and  complexities* 

The  program  started  in  1947,  when  on  27  June  of  that  year,  a 
private  civilian  flyer  named  Kenneth  Arnold,  sighted  several  disc- 
like objects  near  Mr.  Hairier  in  the  State  of  Washington,  He 
described  them  as  "flying  saucers",  a term  which  was  forcibly,  end 
with  much  sensationalism  brought  to  the  public's  attention.  The 
writer's  and  newspapers  somehow  picked  it  up.  There  was  a consi- 
derable amount  of  speculation,  theory,  conjecture,  and  assumption 
83  to  the  nature  and  existence  of  this  phenomena.  As  a result, 
the  A3r  Force  was  given  the  responsibility  of  investigating  and 
analyzing  these  phenomena,  and  given  the  name  of  Project  "Sign". 

Prom  June  1947  to  Fecruary  1949,  when  the  name  of  the  program 
was  changed  to  "Project  Grudge",  8r^proxlma  tely  375  UFO  reports  were 
collected  and  analyzed.  In  August  1949,  a report  on  the  results 
was  submitted  to  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence.  The  average 
number  of  unexplained  sightings  or  "unknowns"  for  this  period  wqs 
approximately  20^,  It  was  concluded  that  these  reports  were  due, 
primarily,  to; 


(1)  Misinterpreat ion  of  conventLonal  objects,  aircraft, 
balloons,  estronotnlcal  bodies,  etc, 

(2)  War  nerves  or  mass  suggestion  and  hysteria  (e.g,  the 
Orson  Wells  case) 

(3)  Hoaxes  and  publicity  seeking  persons 

(4)  Psychopathic  persons 

In  December  1949,  these  findings  were  released  to  the  public 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  were  given  wide  comment  and 
circulation  by  the  Press. 

Prom  February  1949  to  mid-1951,  the  project  was  carried  on  a 
low-priority  basis.  In  late  1951,  there  was  suddenly  a renewed 
public  Interest  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sightings  was 
reported.  A review  of  the  situation  made  at  this  time  seemed  to 
indicate  that  this  was  due  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  ITPOs  by  the 
Press,  In  the  summer  of  1951,  the  project  was  reviewed  by  the 
Directorate  of  Intelligence,  Hq,  USAP,  end  Project  Blue  Book  was 
established,  with  the  recommendations  that  reporting,  investigating, 
and  analytical  procedures  be  improved  where  possible.  This  v/as 
complied  with  as  we  shall  show  later. 

The  "peak  year"  in  the  UPO  program  was  1952,  when  a monthly 
average  of  over  lUu  r’eports  per  month  were  received.  This  compares 
with  approximately  10  per  month  for  1951.  The  publicity  and  fanfare 
given  to  the  UPO  controversy  by  press,  publishers,  writers  and  others 
reached  a high  pitch  during  1952  and  developed  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  question  the  Air  Force's  handling  of  the 
alleged  "menace"  presented  by  "flying  saucers". 

Prom  1947  to  the  present  time,  v/e  have  investigated  and 
analyzed  thousands  of  UPO  cases  of  every  imaginable  variety. 

During  these  eight  years  or  so,  the  Air  Force  was  repeatedly 
accused  of  withholding  vital  "flying  saucer"  information  from  the 
public;  that  UFO's  v/ere  Soviet  aircraft  of  such  advanced  design 
and  fantastic  speeds  that  they  could  traverse  the  skies  of  America 
and  return  to  Russia  in  a matter  of  hours;  that  they  were  space- 
ships manned  by  super-intelligence  beings  from  another  galaxy 
which  were  drawn  to  the  earth  by  the  atomic  tests  set  off  b/  the 
U.S,  and  Russia;  tiiat  the  UFO's  represented  the  Lord's  advance 
scouts  preparatory  to  the  Judgement  Day;  and,  unfortunately,  by 
some  people  high  in  influential  positions,  that  they  were  our  own 
experimental  aircraft,  which , through  some  conspiracy  in  top  AP 
echelons,  were  purposely  allowed  to  roam  our  skies  at  night, 
calculated  to  frighten  our  people  into  thinking  they  were  Soviet 
aircraft,  in  order  to  procure  larger  appropriations  for  the  Air 
Force • 

During  this  trying  period  - without  fanfare,  ballyhoo  or 
undue  publicity,  the  Air  Technical  Intelligence  Center  went  quietly , 
solemnly  and  seriously  about  the  business  of  Investigating  anS 
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analyzing  this  large  mass  of  UFO  data.  As  we  got  deeper  into  the 
matter,  it  was  found  that  ATIC  investigators  and  analysts  alone 
could  not  do  the  job  of  attempting  to  evaluate  and  explain  this 
phenomena.  Other  fleBs  of  science  were  involved.  Therefore,  we 
solicited  the  aid  of  some  of  tlie  best  scientists  and  technical 
people  in  the  country,  in  the  field  of  astronomy,  meteorology, 
aerodynamics,  physics,  and  yea,  psychology,  to  name  a few.  For 
example,  the  prime  UFO  scientist -consultant  is  Dr,  Hynek,  who  is 
Professor  of  Astrophysics  and  Astronomy,  Ohio  State  University, 
Secretary  of  the  American A3tronorai cal  Society,  and  Director  of  the 
IGY  Satellite  Tracking  Program.  Other  scientific  personnel, 
outside  of  the  Air  Force,  are  utilized  on  a “as  needed"  basis. 

This  portion  of  the  project  to  improve  the  over-all  UFO  program 
wasunder  "Project  Stork", 

It  became  apparent  that  if  reporting  and  investigative  pro- 
cedures could  be  improved,  the  percentage  of  unsolved  sightings 

would  decrease*  Accordingly, 

Ut<  — ] 

f±~)^^fhe  4602d  Air  Intelligence  Services  Squadron  {Headquar- 
ters, Air  Defense  Command J was  directed  to  carry  out  all  field 
investigations  and  pT^limlnary  evaluations  of  UFO  sightings.  This 
organization  has  units  deployed  throughout  the  II. S,  and  they  are 
so  highly  mobile  that  they  can  arrive  "on-the-spot"  within  a very 
short  time  after  a UPO  report  is  "eceived.  This  would  supply  the 
most  important  of  all  factors  - timeliness,  and  would  leave  ATIC 
free  to  perform  final  analyses  and  evaluations, 

(Slide  1 - Location  of  4602d  Field  Units) 

We  now  had,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  investigative  and 
analytical  tools  to  do  the  job  of  identifying  or  explaining  UFOs, 

Let  us  see  what  effect  the  4602d  and  the  use  of  scientists  and 
specialists  had  on  the  UFO  program. 

{Slide  2 - UPO  Statistics  - 1947  to  date) 

The  drop  in  both  the  percentage  of  "unknowns"  as  well  as  the 
total  reports  should  be  noted.  As  may  be  noted  from  this  chart, 
the  percentage  went  from  22^.  to  13%  to  9j[  and  now  to  approximately 
35S.  It  became  apparent  as  more  prompt  investigations,  and  as  we 
acquired  more  experience  In  UFO  analysis  and  appraisal  procedures, 
and  better  utilized  the  services  of  scientists,  the  percentage  of 
"unknowns"  would  drop.  However,  notice  the  sudden  rise  of  UPC 
reports  since  early  1956.  This  is  significant  and  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  briefing. 

EFFECTS  OF  PUBLIC ITYi 

Before  we  proceed  in  the  matter  concerning  the  sudden  rise  of 
UFO  reports,  a few  wFords  should  be  devoted  to  the  effects  that 
certain  types  of  publicity  has  on  the  UFO  Program,  which,  in  turn, 
can  effect  both  the  top  people  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
well  as  the  Investigators  in  some  field  unit.  As  an  example,  within 
two  weeks  in  July  of  1952,  radar  scopes  in  the  Washington  Airport 
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showed  certain  unidentified  blips.  Aircraft  were  sent  up  to 
intercept  and  identify  these  objects.  They  found  nothing.  The 
press  sotnehov;  picked  it  up.  Within  a matter  of  hours,  headlines 
not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  screamed 
that  "flying  saucers"  were  hovering  over  our  capital.  The  ney.t  slide 
will  show  you  an  example this  newspaper  sensetl onalism 


(Slide  3 - "Jets  alerted  for  saucers" 

UPO  reports  in  great  numbers  started  pouring  in  at  the  Center. 
Doth  the  Department  of  the  AirForce  and  ATIC  were  beselged  with 
demands  for  explanation  or  comment.  As  a result,  on  29  July  1952, 
General  Samford  held  a press  conference  which  was  televised 
nationally.  A review  of  the  statements  made  by  both  the  press  and 
public  indicated  that  General  Samford 's  explanations  and  assurances 
that  the  phenomena  were  not  of  interplanetary  origin  and  did  not 
constitute  a threat  to  the  United  States  were  not  only  received 
with  some  skepticism  generally,  but  were,  in  fact,  totally  rejected 
by  8 large  number  of  writers  and  so-called  UFO  "experts".  As  a 
matter  of  note,  the  much  publicised  "Washington  Plying  Saucer 
Sighting",  which  purported  to  show  flying  saucers  hovering  over 
the  capital,  but  which  were  in  reality  clips  on  radar  scopes 
created  by  unusual  atmospheric  conditions,  was  a major  item  of 
issue  during  this  conference. 

The  correlation  between  the  type  of  publicity  given  to  UPO 
sightings  by  the  press  and  the  publishers,  and  the  affect  it  has 
on  the  number  of  reports  received  is  shov/n  by  this  slide, 

(Slide  4 - Effects  of  Publicity  on  UPO  Reports) 

Note  the  effect  of  the  conservative  and  scientific  approach 
of  "Life”  and  "Look"  magazines  on  UPO  reports  for  that  period,  in 
contrast  to  the  newspapers'  treatment  of  the  Washington  Radar 
"Plying  Saucer"  incidents  end  General  Samford *s  press  conference. 

The  New  Yorker's  "middle-of-the-road"  treatment,  and  its  effect  on 
sightings  is  also  interesting  to  note. 

During  the  last  six  months,  an  increase  in  UPO  reports  has 
been  noted.  In  August  alone,  for  example,  125  reports  were  received 
by  ATIC,  the  largest  number  since  the  peak  year  of  1952,  Of  some 
concern,  end  paralleling  the  increase  of  UPO  reports,  is  the  fact 
that  during  this  time,  there  has  been  a great  Inc'^ease  in  the 
number  of  private  UPO  organizations,  as  well  as  books,  motion 
pictures,  and  TV  presentations  on  this  subject, 

A year  or  so  ago,  there  w'ere  only  a handful  of  these  self' 
appointed  research  organizations,  dedicated  to  investigation  and 
analysis  of  UFO's,  As  of  this  date,  there  are  more  than  forty 
such  organizations  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  and  they  are 
increasing  monthly. 


In  early  1955,  five  books  on  "flying  saucers"  were  published* 

To  date  approximately  twenty  have  been  published,  and  have  received 
wide  circulation  here  and  abroad. 

There  are  now  six  motion  pictures  in  circulation  having  "flying 
saucer^  as  their  theme*  One  motion  picture  which  was  released  in 
May  of  this  year,  and  which  is  still  receiving  considerable  publicity 
uses  as  its  main  characters  former  UPO  Project  Officials  and  per- 
sonnel. Its  technical  advisor  is  a former  UPC  Project  Officer. 

The  main  plot  is  centered  around  two  colored  film  strips  of  so-called 
"flying  saucers".  These  film  strips  were  previously  submitted  to 
the  Air  Force  for  examination,  and  consist  primarily  of  moving 
spots  of  light  against  a blue  sky.  Our  conclusions  were  that  the 
objects  in  one  film  were  aircraft  and  in  the  other  see  gulls. 

These  conclusions  were  corroborated  by  an  independent  study  made 
by  the  research  organization  of  an  aircraft  manufacturer  of  very 
high  standing. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  buth  these  self-appointed  organiza- 
tions and  the  books  published  have  been  highly  critical  of  the 
Air  Force  handling  of  the  UP’O  matter.  They  ail  show  a desire  to 
embarrass  the  ^ir  Force.  A number  of  these  private  organizations 
have  written  directly  to  President  Elsenhower,  to  General  Samford 
and  to  members  of  Congress,  requesting  or  demanding  hearings, 
briefings,  or  discussions  v/lth  UFO  project  officials. 

During  the  last  five  months,  we  have  prepared  detailed  letters 
to  Senator  l^nov/lend.  Senator  Byrd,  and  Representative  Moss  regarding 
aspects  of  the  UFO  program  which  have  been  bought  to  the  attention 
of  these  gentlemen  by  so-called  private  "UFO  specialists". 

Although  these  UPO  organizations  include  some  sincere,  well- 
meaning  members,  our  experience  in  discussions  with  sponsors  of 
such  organizations  has  shov/n  that  any  Air  Force  explanations  or 
statements  are  either  totally  unacceptable  or  ere  met,  at  the 
least,  with  skepticism.  Our  explanations  and  statements  are 
either  misinterpreted , misquoted , exaggerated  or  used  out  of 
context , all  to  the  detriment  of  the  Air  Force  in  general , and  the 
"directorate  of  Intelligence  in  particular. 

UPO  OPERATIONS 


To  give  you  a little  better  idea  of  the  project,  I would  like 
to  tell  you  how  we  operate,  , Air  Force  Letter  200-2  is  the  basis 
for  our  operat ion^  .f^-lj^'''s^Vt''es '■'tha t the  ATIG  is  responsible  for 
analyzing  all  reports  of  unidentified  flying  objects  and  that  each 
Air  Force  unit  is  responsible  for  cooperating  v/ith  the  Air  Defense 
Command  in  the  investigation  of  UFOs  and  in  forwarding  reports  that 
they  receive  to  ATIC.  It  further  states  that,  if  possible,  all 
reports  will  be  forwarded  by  wire  then  followed  up  within  three  days 
by  a written  AF  Form  112,  If  AF  Form  112 's  are  not  ava'ileble  the 
report  can  be  made  in  letter  form.  This  reporting  requirement  does 
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not  mean  that  the  officer  receiving  the  report  from  the  source  or 
the  observer  does  not  have  the  prerogative  to  make  his  own  evalua- 
tion and  determine  whether  or  not  the  sighting  is  worth  forwarding. 

In  fact,  we  should  like  to  insist  on  it.  He  may  do  this  in  two  ways. 
He  may  be  able  to  identify  the  object,  if  he  does,  it  is  no  longer 
an  unidentified  flying  object,  and  therefore,  does  not  have  to  be 
reported.  Secondly,  he  may  evaluate  the  report  according  to  source 
and  content  and  determine  that  it  vtfould  be  of  no  value  as  far  as 
a follow-up  investigation  or  analysis  is  concerned.  To  break  down 
this  last  point  further,  the  officer  receiving  the  report  or  the 
person  investigating  may  believe  the  source  is  of  doubtful  character 
or  it  may  be  obvious  that  the  source  did  not  make  careful  observa- 
tions or  that  he  was  unreliable,  or  trying  to  perpetrate  a hoax. 

The  more  observers  to  a specific  sighting,  the  better.  If  several 
people  make  an  observation  their  estimates  can  be  arranged  and  the 
results  are  a little  more  accurate.  It  is  a good  idea,  however, 
to  at  least  note  the  name  and  address  or  telephone  number  of  such 
sources  since  it  might  be  that  their  observation  would  tie  in  with 
others  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  contact  them  again, 

■EVALUATING  THE  SOURCE: 

As  in  all  intelligence  matters,  the  source  is  extremely 
important.  We  knov.f  psychology  is  a strong  element  in  this  project, 
.although  we  maintain  that  almost  everyone  v/ho  *'eports  actually 
has  seen  something.  At  times  they  unconsciously  let  their  imagina- 
tion twist  the  facts.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that, as  stated  in 
Project  Blue  Book's  special  UFO  report,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
we  are  dealing  not  with  facts,  but  with  the  observer's  Impressions 
or  Interpretations  of  the  UP’O  sighted.  It  is  very  dlfficuTt , iT~ 
not  impo3sitl.e , to  set  down  any  rule  to  use  in  evaluating  a source. 
Sometimes  you  can  talk  to  e person  and  learn  that  they  are  very 
Imaginative,  .'Je  go  a lot  on  the  person's  background,  age  and  sex. 

An  airline  pilot  may  see  s vapor  trail  tut  to  a housewife  it  is  a 
flying  saucer,  possibly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  she  just  reed  a 
"flying  saucer" story , This  does  not  mean  all  housewives  are  poor 
sources,  but  categorically,  commercial  airline  ^<ilots  are  more 
reliable  than  hoiaewlves  simply  because  they  have  seen  and  can 
identify  a larger  variety  of  things  in  the  air  end  ere  nature  11 v 
more  prone  to  be  conservobive  in  reports.  As  field  investigators 
you  may  encounter  what  v.e  term  "complex  sightings",  ue  have 
recently  prepared  and  disseminated  to  ell  <!602d  Units,  a solution 
to  the  problem,  and  will  show  it  to  you  at  the  end  of  tnis  briefing. 

BASIC  CHECKS  gQVjARDS  IPENTIFYIKG  UFOs 
Balloons ; 

WHen  you  receive  a report,  the  first  thing  that  you  should 
check  for  is  the  possibility  of  its  being  a balloon,  aircraft  or 
a stronoiuical  body  because  these  tnree  objects  give  us  the  most 
trouble.  We  also  go  through  this  same  procedure  as  part  of  our 
analysis  of  your  report.  To  go  into  each  of  them  a little  more 
specifically,  we  will  start  with  balloons. 


There  ore  two  dlfi’erent  general  estegoriea  of  balloons.  One 
is  the  reseorcu  type.  These  balloons  vary  in  size,  shape  and  are 
released  froai  various  points  in  the  U.S.  depending  upon  what 
projects  are  being  conducted  and  are  not  launched  at  any  scheduled 
tijue.  They  may  be  small  like  weather  ballons,  there  may  be  cJusters 
of  these  weather  balloons,  or  they  may  be  large  pla  Stic  balloons 
that  ere  100  feet  in  diameter.  V/lth  the  present  emphasis  on  cosmic 
ray  study  many  different  types  of  ballons  are  being  launched,  in  the 
U.S.  every  day. 

The  other  category  is  the  regularly  launched  weather  balloons. 
These  are  launched  from  known  locations  in  the  U.S.  at  definite  times 
On  the  regularly  scheduled  weather  bollonn  launchings,  your  unit 
should  have  data  on  all  launch  sites  and  knov/  the  approximate  time 
of  launching  each  day  for  the  area  under  your  jurisdiction.  You 
have  the  authority  to  go  directly  to  these  stations  to  obtain  data 
on  their  balloons  or,  if  the  time  element  is  not  critical,  to  go 
t;nrough  Air  Weather  Service  to  gee  it  from  their  central  files. 
Fortunately,  many  of  these  balloons  are  tracked  optically,  by  radar, 
or  by  radio  hp  and  it  is  possible  to  get  the  exact  tracks  of  the 
bal  loons . 

If  you  get  a report  of  an  object  you  believe  to  be  a balloon, 
check  with  your  weather  officer.  He  v/ill  know  v/hat  stations  in 
your  area  launch  balloons  and  from  the  generd.  wind  conditions  at 
yhe  time  of  the  sighting  tell  you  where  the  balloon  probably  came 
from.  You  can  then  get  the  plot  of  bal  lonn  tracks  and  definitely 
establish  whether  the  object  was  a balloon.  If  there  are  several 
launch  locations  in  your  area,  you  may  have  to  check  them  all, 

Many  times  a call  to  the  unit  lauching  the  balloon  will  suffice 
as  they  can  tell  you  the  location  of  their  balloon  at  a given  time. 

Balloons  do  not  give  us  any  trouble  when  tney  look  like  balloons 
it  is  when  they  don't  look  like  balloons  that  they  give  us  trouble 
and  they  can  take  on  many  odd  appearances.  In  the  daytime  a balloon 
will  appear  to  be  a very  bright  star  in  the  sky.  Under  ideal  con- 
ditions, a balloon  can  be  seen  as  high  as  60,000  feet.  This  depends 
a great  deal  on  weather  conditions.  During  the  daytime  a balloon 
at  very  high  altitude  will  appear  to  be  stationary  or  traveling 
very  slowly.  At  night  balloons  that  are  Light  will  appear  to  be  a 
radically  moving  llj-ht.  This  light  may  even  appear  to  change  color, 
due  to  atmospheric  conditions.  The  balloon  v/111  change  direction 
with  wind  and  will  appear  to  be  a Jerky,  zig-zaggy  course.  At 
dawn  or  dusk  a balloon  can  appear  to  be  a fiery  red  or  orange, 
circular-shaped  object  inthe  sky.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
balloon  is  picking  up  the  slanted  rays  of  the  sun,  exactly  the  same 
as  a cloud  will  pick  up  the  sun's  rays  in  a sunset. 

Some  balloons  carr;/-  radar  reflectors  suspended  some  distance 
below  the  balloon  to  give  a radar  return.  The  clue  to  this  is  that 
they  will  be  traveling  with  azid  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wi:.d  at 
their  altitude,  and  may  present  a weird  appearance  under  some 
conditions.  Let  us  see  why  balloons  make  up  a large  number  of  our 
UPO  evaluations. 


(Slide  5 - Balloon  locations) 

(Slide  6 - Balloon  tracks) 

(slide  7 - Balloons  reported  as  UFO's) 

(Slide  8 - Weather  ballon  with  radar  reflector) 
(Slide  9 - Radar  reflectors) 
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Aircraft ; 

With  the  large  air  traffic  cri es-croa sing  the  skies  over  Anierics, 
day  and  night,  it  is  difficult  to  check  aircraft.  This  is  because 
Plight  Services  and  CAA  do  not  keep  a permanent  record  of  aircraft 
flights  very  long  after  the  aircraft  has  landed.  Therefore,  it 
is  up  to  the  officer  receiving  the  report  from  the  observer  to 
thoroughly  check  aircraft  movements  immediately.  He  may  che^k 
these  through  the  control  tower,  through  Plight  Service,  through 
CAA  radio  stations,  radar,  or  many  various  ways,  but  he  should 
clieck  thoroughly , to  see  whether  or  not  there  were  any  aircraft 
flights  in  the  area  of  the  sighting.  A^c  units  have  a distinct 
advantage  here,  because  if  the  report  is  received  soon  enought, 
their  radar  units  can  be  checked. 

(Slide  10  - Canberra  in  fog) 

(Slide  11  - Marianna  film  scene) 

(Slide  12  - Marianna  film  scene) 

Astronomical  Bodies: 

Many  UPO  sightings  are  caused  by  astronomical  bodies.  By 
astronomical  bodies  we  mean  brlgiit  stars,  planets,  or  meteors. 

The  most  valuable  information  in  the  analysis  of  an  UPO  that  is 
suspected  of  being  an  astronomical  body  Is  the  bearing , the  azimuth , 
angle  of  elevation,  and  the  t ime . Prom  this  we  can  check  back 
through  almanacs^and  navigotiori  t ebles  and  determine  the  locations 
of  certain  bright  stars.  Bodies  that  give  us  trouble  are  Mars, 

Venus,  Jupiter,  Capella  and  several  otners.  You  should  check  stars 
by  obtaining  the  approximate  time,  azimuth  and  elevation  of  the 
reported  object  and  grabbing  the  nearest  navigator.  Remember, 
however,  tnat  the  average  laymen  cannot  give  exact  degrees  of 
elevation  or  bearings. 

Meteors  are  not  too  difficult  to  evaluate  because  they  seem  to 
have  a standard  description.  If  someone  reports  an  object  similar 
to  a rocket  going  across  the  sky  at  high  speed,  without  change  of 
course,  zig-zagging  or  sudden  change  of  altitude,  and  leaving  a 
trail  behind  it,  chances  are  it  Is  a meteor,  A meteor  is  seldom 
observed  for  more  than  10  seconds,  horizon  to  horizon.  Six 
seconds  is  the  average,  however,  in  certain  instances  we  have  had 
very  unusual  meteors  reported.  ,e  have  found  that  there  are  certain 
classes  of  meteors  that  astronomers  call  f'irebslls.  These  are  so 
rare  that  there  is  a good  chance  that  you  may  see  only  one  in  your 
life,  if  any.  Many  times  these  are  reported  by  pilots  as  missiles. 

We  have  had  pilots  who  have  complained  to  the  Air  Porce  about 
shooting  rockets,  or  experimental  missiles  through  the  a irv/ays 
and  endangering  their  aircraft.  This  is  a rather  illogical  state- 
ment, when  you  get  to  thinking  about  it.  One,  if  a missile 
appeared  anywhere  outside  the  proving  grounds  chances  are  it  would 
be  an  enemy  missile.  However,  if  you  have  studied  missiles  you 
will  note  that  the  burning  time,  or  the  time  before  fuel  cut-off, 
is  only  a relatively  short  period  during  the  missile’s  flight. 

If  v.'e  would  say,  hypothetically,  a rocket  was  shot  from  sorje  foreign 
country  into  the  U.S.,  chances  are  very  good  that  the  fuel  shut-off 
point  would  have  come  long  before  tae  rocket  ever  reached  the  U.S. 
and  3t  would  not  be  emitting  a flame  or  a long  trail. 


You  ceu  check  meteors  by  looking  for  accounts  of  them  in 
the  newspaper,  or  consulting  local  astronomers.  This  next  slide, 
through  the  courtesy  of  our  friend  Walt  Disney,  emphasizes  the 
number  of  tneteors  hitting  our  atmosphere  every  day, 

(Slide  15  - Target  Earth, 


Radar  Sightings: 

Since  ADC  has  the  vast  majority  of  the  radar  that  is  operating 
24  hours  per  day,  v/e  often  receive  TIPO  reports  from  them,  ADC 
Regulation  2U0-2  covers  such  reporting.  This  regulation  states 
what  information  is  to  be  .forwarded,  ADC  uses  a well  designed 
questionnaire,  specifically  for  radar  UFOs, 

Although  relatively  new  as  a cause  of  UFO  sightings,  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  certa in w ee ther  conditions  and  inter- 
ference between  two  radars  can  cause  v/ierd  effects.  Our  problem 
is  to  determine  methods  of  more  positively  establishing  the  cause 
of  certain  effects  and  even  being  able  to  predict  when  these  effects 
may  take  place. 

When  reporting  a radar  sighting,  the  exact  weather  data  are 
extremely  Important.  Plots  of  t he  t eiu  pe  r a t u re  , pressure  end  moisture 
Alt i tude  shoul 3 always  be  reported. 

Radar  Scope  Photos: 

A large  number  of  ADC  radar  stations  are  equipped  with  special 
radar  tcope  cameras.  ADC  Regulation  20L-2  authorizes  the  use  of 
these  cameras  for  photographing  abnormal  returns.  These  scope 
cameras  should  be  ready  to  operate  at  all  times  since  scope  photos 
ere  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  accurate  evaluation  of  reports 
involving  radar.  As  intelligence  field  units,  you  should  Insist 
ttiat  they  use  these  cameras  whenever  they  verbally  report 
unidentified  blips  doing  wierd  things  on  tTTe  1 r ra da r scopes, 

(Slide  14  thru  21  - Examples  of  radar  scope 
returns  - anamolous  propagation) 

Other  Causes  of  Reports; 

Naturally  balloons,  aircraft  and  astronomical  bodies  do  not 
account  for  all  the  sight  :*ngs.  We  huvea  sma  Her  percentage  of 
other  things,  such  as  ducks  and  geese  flying  over  drive-in  theaters 
at  night,  searchlights  on  clouds,  unusual  cloud  formations,  blimps, 
pieces  of  paper  caught  in  an  updraft,  and  many  oth  r things  that 
cause  reports.  These  are  very  difficult  to  check  and  tocheci^  them 
we  normally  go  back  to  old  sightings.  For  example,  sometime  back, 
a certain  Western  city  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  glowing  objects 
that  flew  over  the  city  on  various  nights.  Finally,  after  consider- 
able investigations,  interviews  and  scientific  study  of  the 
phenomena,  it  was  determined  that  it  was  flocks  of  ducks  or  geese 
reflecting  the  city's  newly  installed  lights.  We  will  take  a case 
like  this  and  file  it,  both  mentally  and  physically.  When  we  come 
across  a similar  report,  we  will  go  back  and  make  a comparative 


ft  hatCcwi  character  lit  Ic  ol  many  report  a c^biervat  ion  ■ of 
unldontillod  Ayiikf  object ■ In  the  peat  that  they  have  indicated  at  leaet 
eome  featuree  of  modern  aircraft.  There  have  been  deacriptiona 
including  rocket  or  Jet  pode»  fine  or  rudder  a*  wlndowa  or  portholea, 
propeller a^  exhauata*  etc.  High  apeeda  of  modern*day  aircraft 
leaaon  the  poaaibility  of  detailed  obaervatioBi  and  only  certain  prvni 
nent  or  familiar  featuree  of  the  flying  object  may  atand  out  in  the 
obaerver'e  memory. 


BALLOONS 

Silvery,  tranapareat,  diak*like  objeeta  may  be  balloona.  The 
abaeace  of  eidiauat  or  engine  noiae,  or  any  vialblo  meana  of  propul- 
aion,  would  aupport  aueh  Identification.  Weather  balloona  are  ^en 
releaaed  in  cluatera  and  may  drift  in  ed%at  appeara  to  be  formation, 
depending  on  the  air  curreata*  They  ahimmer  in  reflected  aunUght 
or  moonlight,  and  aeom  to  hover  aa  they  pea  a from  one  air  current 
to  another. 

Upper  air  reaearch  balloona  may  attain  great  heighta  and  travel 
great  diatanoea  before  they  bur  at  and  fall  back  to  earth.  They  may 
be  obaerved,  therefore,  in  areaa  far  removed  from  any  logical 
launching  aite.  Reaearch  balloona  are  uaually  eonatructed  of  material 
with  a h^hly  reflective  aurlace.  They  often  approximate  one  hundred 
feet  in  diameter  and  are  viaible,  under  certain  atmoapheric  cendi- 
tiona,  even  at  extreme  heighta.  Such  balloona,  aeen  in  reflected  light, 
may  aeem  diak-like  in  ahape  and  may  appear  to  have  an  oacillating 
motion.  They  carry  metallic  equipment  which  can  reault  in  electron- 
ic contact. 

An  object  uaually  ia  not  a balloon  if  ita  apeed  ia  too  faat.  How- 
ever, aome  balloona,  auoh  aa  thoae  uaed  for  coamic  reaearch,  travel 
ia  the  upper  air  curreata  at  apeeda  often  in  exceaa  of  100  milaa  per 
hour.  In  identifying  a flying  object  aa  a balloon,  it  ahould  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a balloon  movea  with  the  wind  and  not  agaiaat  it. 


b the  field  of  technological  devolopmeata,  now  giant  weather 
balloona  are  being  launched  to  fly  at  10,  000  feet  in  aa  effort  to  learn 
more  about  atmoapheric  proaauroa,  temporaturea,  wind  diroetiona 
and  velocity  ever  vaat  atretehea  of  open  aea.  They  will  travel  high 
above  regular  air  routea  and  will  bo  rigged  to  doatroy  thomaolvea  If 
they  drop  below  20, 000  feet,  or  fail  to  go  that  high,  Thoae  baUeona 
are  40  feet  in  diameter  and  have  a plaatie  aUa  only  2/lOOOtha  of  aa 
inch  thick.  Flying  at  great  heighta  over  open  water,  and  refleotlag 
aualiglit  or  moonlight  from  their  plaatie  aUn  aurface,  thaaa  balleena 
could  oaaily  bo  miataken  for  unidantlfiod  flying  objeeta. 


ABTilONOMICAL  BODIES 

The  eatimated  aaknuth  and  elevation  of  a flying  objeot  oan  bo 
ehoaked  to  detormino  the  known  leeatte  of  aatronomioal  bodloa. 
Metoora  may  be  identified  by  eenformanee  to  aiao,  ahapa  and 
maneuvova  daaeribad  in  Seotian  2,  "Motoorologleal  and  Aatronon* 
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enelysls  of  the  two  reports.  If  they  are  substantially  alike 
we  will  evaluate  the  new  report  occordlnely.  This  is  about  the 
only  method  we  have  of  checking  such  d if f icuit-to-ident ify 
sightings , 

fSlide  22  - Richmond  sighting) 

(Slide  23  - New  Zealand  sighting) 

(Slide  24  - Lubbuck  sighting) 

Hoaxes ; 


One  phase  of  UI-’O  operations  which  takes  so  much  tiiue  end 
effort,  not  to  say  unlimited  patience.  Is  the  constant  flow  of 
sightings  found  to  be,  or  strongly  believed  to  be,  deliberate 
hoaxes.  The  Air  Force  does  not  take  personal  issue  with  individuals 
who  go  out  o:  their  way  to  embarrass  or  cross-up  the  Air  Force, 
fubllc  relations  must  be  rnaintained;  we  cannot,  nor  do  ’.ve  desire 
to  initiate  legal  charges.  Many  of  these  hoaxes  are  crude, 
others  are  devilishly  clever,  I should  like  to  present  only  a 
few  examples  from  our  files  - with  a few  coninjents  regarding  each: 


(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 

(Slide 
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25  - 

26  - 

27  - 

28  - 

29  - 

30  - 


cl  - 

32  - 

33  - 

34  - 
36  - 

36  - 

37  - 

38  - 

39  - 


Brazilian  ITC ) 

Brazilian  i;P0) 

Brazilian  IIPO) 

Crsrbege  can  lid) 

L'mulsion  flaw) 
litnulslon  flaw) 

Time  exposure  of  moon) 

Fragments  of  "flying  saucer" ) 

Crashed  "flying  saucer") 

"India  Ink"  saucer) 

Professor  Adamskl's  saucer) 
Reproduction  of  Adaraski's  saucer) 
Hampton  Bay,  L.I.  sighting) 

II  It  II  ■ j 

II  11  II  j 

If  ft  ft  \ 

Tift  f 

Hopkinsville  "Little  Green  Men"  case) 


VIDEOi'J  CAMERAS: 


As  part  of  our  efforts  to  scientifically  approach  and  explain 
the  aerial  phenomena  under  discussion,  we  have  designed  and  pieced 
in  selected  locations  throughout  the  U.S.  specialized  cameras, 
referred  to  as  Videon  cameras.  These  special  cameras  combine  the 
stereo-camera  end  the  spectrographic  principle.  The  Videon  camera's 
will  break  down  tiie  light  received  frooi  any  object  into  its  various 
components.  This  permits  the  determination  of  the  element  or 
combination  of  elements  of  which  the  object  is  composed.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  placed  in  approximately  70  selected  radar 
stations  and  control  towers.  To  date  their  use  has  not  Indicated 
anything  unknown,  to  man, 

(Slide  43  - Videon  camera) 

(Slide  4^  - Test  photo,  Videon  camera 
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PROJECT  BLUE  BOOK  SPECIAL  IJFO  REPORT; 

At  this  pojnt  in  the  briefing,  a number  of  you  probably 
may  feel  that  we  are  strongly  anti-saucer,  or  that  our  finr^lngs 
were  not  scientific,  objective  or  conclusive.  To  assure  both 
ourselves,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  we  have 
sworn  to  protect,  we  undertoolf  another  step  towards  this  end. 

In  May  of  1955,  a large  panel  of  distinguished  scientists, 
under  the  nionitorship  of  Project  White  Stork,  produced  a very 
extensive  study,  the  Project  Blue  Book  Report  Nr.  14,  entitled, 
’’Analysis  of  Reports  of  Unidentified  Aerial  Objects".  This 
report  represented  the  critical  analysis  of  every  UFO  report 
submitted  to  the  Air  Force  since  1947.  In  October  1955,  this 
report  was  declassified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  a 
public  release  of  (he  summary  of  this  study  v/as  made  by  the 
department  of  Defense  a fev/  days  later. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study,  v/hich  covered  almost  8 years 
of  UFO  sightings,  were  that: 

(1)  There  is  a total  lack  of  evidence  that  these  unknowns  were 
inimical  or  hostile 


(2)  There  is  a total  lack  of  evidence  that  these  unknowns 
were  interplanetary  space  ships. 

(5)  There  is  a tote  1 lack  of  evidence  that  these  unknowns 
represented  technological”  development s or  principles  outside  the 
range  of  our  present-day  scientific  knowledge. 

(4)  There  is  a total  lack  of  evidence  that  these  unknowns 
were  a threat  to  the  security  of  the  country. 

Further,  there  was  a tbtal  lack  of  any  physical  or  roaterjal 
evidence  - - not  a piece  - scrap  - or  a minute  fragment  - of 
these  so-called  "flying  saucers"  was  ever  found.  As  emphasized 
by  the  Project  Blue  Book  Report,  it  is  our  belief  that  if  more 
immediate,  detailed,  objective  observational  data  could  have 
been  obtained  on  the  "unknowns"  --  these,  too , v/ould  have  bean 
satisfactorily  explained. 


In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  emphasize  that  regardless  how 
low  the  percentage  of  "unknowns"  may  reach;  regardless  hov,  well  we 
may  perfect  our  investigative  and  analytical  procedures;  and 
regardless  how  adept  we  may  become  In  explaining  UFOs,  we  must,  in 
fact,  investigate  and  analyze  every  reported  incident.  Even  if 
a fool-proof  system  of  identifying  all  aerial  phenomena  was  developed 
we  must  remain  on  the  dert.  VVe  do  not  knov;  what  developments  may 
take  place  in  the  future.  That  is  our  part  of  our  Air  Force  mission. 


Thank  you . 

(At  this  point  - "Bluebook"  Special  Reports  Mr.  14,  will  be  passed 
among  the  class  for  group  discussion.) 
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1.  Purpose  tind  Scope.  This  Regulation  es- 
tablishes procedures  for  reporting  information 
and  evidence  pertaining  to  unidentified  flying 
objects  and  sets  forth  the  responsibility  of  Air 
Force  activities  in  this  regard.  It  applies  to  all 
Air  Force  activities. 

2.  Definitions! 

a.  Flying  Objects  (UFO Ft) — 
Relates  to  any  airborne  object  which  by  perform- 
ance, aerodynamic  characteristics,  or  unusual 
features  does  not  conform  to  any  presently  known 
aircraft  or  missile  type,  or  which  cannot  be 
positively  identified  as  a familiar  object. 

b.  Familiar  Objects — Include  balloons,  as- 
tronomical bodies,  birds,  and  so  forth. 

3.  Objectives.  Air  Force  interest  in  unidenti- 
fied flying  objects  is  twofold:  First  as  a possible 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
its  forces,  and  secondly,  to  determine  technical 
aspects  involved. 

a.  Air  Defense.  To  date,  the  flying  objects 
reported  have  imposed  no  threat  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Possessions.  How- 
ever, the  possibility  that  new  air  vehicles,  hostile 
aircraft  or  missiles  may  first  be  regarded  as  flying 
objects  by  the  initial  observer  is  real.  This  re- 
quires that  sightings  be  reported  rapidly  and  as 
completely  as  information  permits. 

h.  TecAmcof.  Analysis  thus  far  has  failed 
to  provide  a satisfactory  explanation  for  a num- 
ber of  sightings  reported.  The  Air  Force  will 
continue  to  collect  and  .analyze  reports  until  all 
sighting,®  can  he  satisfactorily  explained,  bearing 
in  mind  that: 

(1)  To  measure  scientific  advances,  the 
Air  Force  must  be  informed  on  experi- 
ment cl  ion  nnd  dfvelopmont  nf  new 
air  vehicles. 


(2)  The  possibility  exists  that  an  air  ve- 
hicle of  revolutionary  configuration 
may  be  developed. 

(3)  The  reporting  of  all  pertinent  factors 
will  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  technical  analysis. 

4.  ResponsIbilUyt 

a.  Reporting.  Commanders  of  Air  Force 
activities  will  report  all  information  and  evidence 
that  may  come  to  their  attention,  including  that 
received  from  adjacent  commands  of  the  other 
services  and  from  civilians. 

b.  Inyestigation.  Air  Defense  Command 
will  conduct  all  field  investigations  within  the 
ZI,  to  determine  the  identity  of  any  UFOB. 

c.  Analysis.  The  Air  Technical  Intelligence 
Center  fATIC),  Wright-Patter.son  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio,  will  analyze  and  evaluate:  All  in- 
formation and  evidence  reported  within  the  ZI 
after  the  Air  Defense  Command  has  exhausted 
ah  efforts  to  identify  the  UFOB ; and  all  informa- 
tion and  evidence  collected  in  oversea  areas. 

« 

d.  Cooperation.  All  activities  will  cooperate 
with  Air  Defense  Command  representatives  to 
in.siire  the  economical  and  prompt  success  of  nn 
investigation,  including  the  furnishing  of  air  nnd 
ground  transportation,  when  feasible. 

5.  Guidance.  The  thoroughness  and  quality 
of  a report  or  investigation  into  incidents  of  un- 
identified flying  objects  arc  limited  only  by  the 
resourcefulness  and  imagination  of  the  person 
responsible  for  preparing  the  report.  Guidance 
set  forth  below  is  based  on  experience  and  has 
been  found  helpful  in  evaluating  incidents: 

a.  Theodolite  measurements  of  changes  of 
.azimuth  ;ind  elevation  and  Jingular  size. 

b.  Interception,  identification,  or  air  search 


*TliU  IleKiilntinn  AFR  200-2,  2(i  Aiifnn>l  1953,  includlnc  ClinniK!  200-2A,  2 NnvrniliiT  19.53. 
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action.  These  actions  may  bo  taken  if  appro- 
priate and  within  the  scope  of  existing  air  defense 
regulations. 

c.  Contact  witli  local  aircraft  control  and 
warning  (ACitW)  units,  ground  observation  corps 
(GOO  jiOsts  and  filter  centers,  pilots  and  crews 
of  aircraft  aloft  at  the  time  and  place  of  sighting 
whenever  feasible,  and  any  other  persons  or  or- 
ganizations which  may  have  factual  data  bearing 
on  the  UFOn  or  may  be  able  to  offer  corroborat- 
ing evidence,  electronic  or  otherwise, 

(1.  Consultation  wnth  militarj'  or  civilian 
weather  forecasters  to  obtain  data  on;  Tracks 
of  weather  balloons  released  in  the  area,  since 
these  often  are  responsible  for  sightings,  and  any 
unusual  metcorologioa!  activity  which  may  have 
a bearing  on  the  UFOB. 

e.  Consultation  with  astronomers  in  the  area 
to  determine  w'hether  any  astronomical  body  or 
plienonienon  would  account  for  or  have  a bearing 
on  the  observation, 

f.  Contact  with  military  and  civilian  tower 
operators,  air  operations  offices,  and  sc  forth,  to 
determine  wd^ether  the  sighting  could  be  the 
result  of  misidcntification  of  known  aircraft. 

g.  Contact  with  persons  who  might  have 
knowdedge  of  experimental  aircraft  of  unusual 
configuration,  rocket  and  guided  missile  firings, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  area. 

6.  ZJ  Collection.  The  Air  Defense  Command 
has  a direct  intero.st  in  the  facts  pertaining  tc 
UFOB’s  reported  wdthin  the  ZI  and  has,  in  the 
4602d  Air  Intelligence  Service  Squadron  (AISS), 
the  capability  to  investigate  these  reports.  The 
'l(i02d  AISS  is  composed  of  specialista  trained  for 
field  collection  and  investigation  of  matters  of 
air  intelligence  interest  whicfi  occur  within  the 
7A.  This  squadron  is  highly  mobile  and  deployed 
throughout  the  ZI  as  follows;  Flights  are  at- 
tached to  air  defense  divisions,  detachments  are 
iittfuhed  to  each  of  the  defense  forces,  and  the 
squadron  headquarters  is  located  at  Peterson 
Field,  Colorado,  adjacent  to  Headquarters,  Air 
Defense  Command.  Air  Force  activities,  there- 
fore, should  establish  and  maintain  liaison  with 
tho  nearest  element  of  this  squ.'ulron.  This  can 
lie  aooompHshed  by  contacting  the  appropriate 
echelon  of  the  Air  Defense  Command  as  ovitlined 
above. 

a.  All  Air  Force  activities  are  authorized  to 
ronduct  such  preliminary  investigation  ns  may 
he  required  for  reporting  purposes;  however,  iti- 
vcsligations  should  not  be  carried  beyond  this 
point,  unlcs.«  sueli  action  is  requested  t»y  the 

•iG02d  Alps. 

b.  On  occasions — after  tnilml  reports  are 


submitted — additional  data  is  required  which 
can  be  developed  more  economically  by  the 
nearest  Air  Force  activity,  such  as:  narrative 
statements,  sketches,  marked  maps,  charts,  and 
80  forth.  Under  such  circumstances,  appropriate 
commanders  will  be  contacted  by  the  4602d  AISS. 

c.  Direct  communication  between  echelons 
of  the  4602d  AISS  and  Air  Force  activities  is 
authorized. 

7<  Reporting.  All  information  relating  to 
UFOB's  will  be  reported  promptly.  Tlie  method 
(electrical  or  written)  and  priority  of  dispatch 
will  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  apparent 
intelligence  value  of  the  information.  In  most 
instances,  reports  will  be  made  by  electrical 
means:  Information  over  24  hours  old  will  be 
given  a "deferred”  precedence.  Reports  over  3 
days  old  will  be  made  by  written  report  prepared 
on  AF  Form  112,  Air  Intelligence  Information 
Report,  and  AF  Form  112a,  Supplement  to  AF 
Form  112. 

a.  A('drp.ssees: 

(1)  Elcctricfil  Reports.  AH  electrical  re- 
ports W'ill  be  multiple  addressed  to: 

ia)  Commander,  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, Ent  Air  Force  Base,  Colo- 
rado^ Springs,  Colorado. 

b)  Nearest  Air  Division  (Defense). 
(For  ZI  only.) 

(c)  Commander,  Air  Technical  Intelli- 
gence Center,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  Ohio. 

(d)  Director  of  Intelligence,  Headquar- 
ters USAF,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

(2)  Written.  Reports: 

(a)  \A'ithin  the  ZI,  repoi’ts  will  be  sub- 
mitted direct  to  the  Air  Defense 
Command.  .\ir  Defense  Cotrimand 
will  reproduce  the  report,  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  interested  ZI  intelli- 
gence agencies.  The  original  report 
together  with  notation  of  the  dis- 
tribution effected  then  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Director  of  Intelli- 
gence, Headquarters  USAF,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

(b)  Outside  the  ZI,  reports  w-ill  be  «ul)- 
mitted  direct  to  Director  of  Intelli- 
gence, Headquarters  USAF,  Wash- 
ington 2."i,  D,  C.  as  prG.scrihed  in 
"Intelligence  Collection  Instruc- 
tions” (ICI),  .Tune  1954. 

b.  iS/iort  Tide,  "UFOB”  will  appear  at  tiie 
hoginning  of  the  text  of  ehrtri'‘al  nics.'Ugcs  ;irul 
in  tlip  subject  of  written  repor(.s. 

c.  Kegative  Data.  The  word  "negative” 
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in  reply  to  any  nnmhercd  item  of  the  report 
format  will  indicate  that  all  logical  leads  were 
developed  without  aucccss,  Tire  phrase  "not 
applicahle"  (N/A|  wilt  indicate  that  the  rjuestion 
docs  not  apply  to  the  sighting  being  investigated, 

d.  Report  Format.  Reports  will  include  the 
following  numbered  items: 

(IJ  Description  of  the  objectfsj: 

(a)  Shape. 

(by  Size  compared  to  a known  object 
(use  one  of  the  following  terms: 
Head  of  a pin,  pea,  dime,  nickel, 
quarter,  lialf  dollar,  silver  dollar, 
baRehnll,  grapefruit,  or  haskctbnll) 
held  in  the  hand  at  about  arms 
length. 

(c)  Color. 

(d)  Number. 

(c)  Formation,  if  more  than  one. 

(f)  Any  discernible  features  or  details. 

(g)  Tail,  trail,  or  exhaust,  including 
size  of  same  compared  to  size  of 
objcct(s). 

(h)  Sound.  If  heard,  describe  sound. 

(i)  Other  pertinent  or  unusual  features. 

(2)  Description  of  course  of  object  (s); 

(a)  What  first  called  the  atlonfion  of 
observer (s)  to  the  object (s)? 

(b)  Angle  of  elevation  and  azimuth  of 
the  objcct(s)  wdien  first  observed. 

(c)  Angle  of  elevation  and  azimuth  of 
object (s)  upon  disappearance. 

(d)  Description  of  flight  path  and 
maneuvers  of  object  (s). 

(e)  Manner  of  disap]icarnncc  of  oh- 
jectfs), 

(f)  T.cngth  of  time  in  sight. 

(3)  Manner  of  observation: 

(a)  Use  one  or  any  combination  of  the 

following  items:  Ground-visual, 

ground-electronic,  air-electronic. 
(If  electronic,  specify  type  of 
radar.) 

(b)  Statement  ns  to  optical  aids  (tele- 
scopes, binoculars,  and  so  forth) 
used  .and  description  thereof. 

(c)  If  the  sighting  is  made  while  air- 
home,  give  type  aircraft,  identifi- 
cation number,  altitude,  heading, 
speed,  and  home  station. 

(4)  Time  and  date  of  sighting: 

(al  Ziilii  tinie-d.ate  group  of  sighling. 

(h)  l.ight  rnuditions  (u.^e  one  nf  the 
following  termsl : Night,  ilay, 

dawn,  tlusk. 


(f»)  I.ocations  of  observer  (s).  Ex.aet  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  each  observer, 
or  Georef  position,  or  position  with 
reference  to  a known  landmark. 

(6)  Identifying  information  of  all  ob- 
server (s)  : 

(a)  Civilian — Name,  age,  mailing  ad- 
dress, occupation. 

(b)  Military — Name,  grade,  organiza- 
tion, duty,  and  estimate  of  reli- 
ability, 

(7)  Weather  and  winds-aloft  conditions 
at  time  and  place  of  sightings; 

(a)  Ohscryerfs)  account  of  weather 
conditions, 

(h)  Report  from  nearest  AWf?  or  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  Office  of  wind 
direction  and  velocity  in  degrees 
and  knots  at  surface,  6,000',  10, (KK)', 
10.000',  20,000',  30,000',  60,000', 
and  80,000',  if  available. 

(c)  Ceiling. 

(d)  Visibility. 

(e)  Amount  of  cloud  cover. 

(f)  Thunderstorms  in  area  and  quad- 
rant in  which  located. 

(8)  Any  other  unusual  activity  or  condi- 
tion, mcfcorological,  astronomical,  or 
otlicnvise,  which  might  account  for 
the  sigliting. 

(9)  Intcrrep(ion  or  identification  action 
taken  (such  action  may  be  taken 
whenever  feasible,  complying  with 
existing  air  defense  directives), 

(10)  Loc.ation  of  any  air  traffic  in  the  area 
at  time  of  sighting. 

(11)  Position  title  and  comments  of  the 
preparing  officer,  including  his  pre- 
liminary' analysi.s  of  tlie  possible  caii.sft 
of  the  sighting  (s). 

(12)  Existence  of  physical  evidence,  such 
as  materials  and  photograph.?. 

e.  Security.  Reports  should  be  unclassified 
unless  inclusion  of  dat,a  required  by  d above 
necessitate.?  a higher  classification. 

8.  Evidcncp.  The  existence  of  physical  evi- 
dence (photograph.?  or  materiel)  will  bo  promiifly 
reported. 

a.  Photographic: 

(1)  lT.sim/.  The  negative  ,and  two  prints 
will  he  forwarded,  all  original  film, 
jnoliiding  wherever  po‘..«ihlo  both 
prints  anti  negatives,  will  l»e  titled  or 
otherwise  properly  idetitified  us  to 
I)Iace,  time,  and  date  of  the  incident 
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(Bce  "Inlelligeiice  Collection  Instruc- 
tions” (ICl),  June  1954J. 

(2)  Radar.  Two  copies  of  each  ju  int  will 
be  forwarded.  Prints  of  radarscopc 
photography  will  be  titled  in  accord- 
ance with  AFR  95-7  and  forwarded 
in  compliance  with  AFR  95-6. 

li.  Afateriel.  Suspected  or  actual  items  of 
materiel  which  come  into  possession  of  any  Air 
Force  echelon  will  be  safeguarded  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  any  defacing  or  alteration 
which  might  reduce  its  value  for  intelligence 
examination  and  analysis. 

By  Order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Official  : 

K,  E.  THIEBAUD 
Colonel,  USAF 
Air  Adjutant  General 

DISTRIBUTON; 

S;  X: 

ONI,  Department  of  the  Navy  200 

C-2,  Department  of  the  Army  10 


9.  Release  of  Facts.  Headquarters  USAF  will 
reloa,«e  summaries  of  evaluated  data  which  will 
inform  the  public  on  this  subject.  In  response 
to  locfii  in<)tiirie9,  it  is  permissible  to  infonn  news 
media  representatives  on  UFOB's  when  the 
object  is  positively  identified  as  a familiar  object 
1.SCO  puragnipb  2b),  except  that  the  following 
type  of  data  warrants  protection  and  shouhj  not 
be  revealed:  Names  of  principles,  intercept  and 
investigation  procedures,  and  classified  radar 
data.  For  those  objects  which  arc  not  cx- 
idainablc,  only  the  fact  that  ATIG  wdll  analyse 
the  data  is  worthiy  of  release,  due  to  the  many 
unknowns  involved. 


N.  F.  TWINING 

Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force 
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irEADTvUAOTKRS  U602D  AT  S3 
Ert  Air  F'crce  Base 
Colorado  3j>ringc  , Gp  .'orado 

GUIDE  TO  IDENTlKICATIiiN 
Uni dtfntifit'd  Fiyir»g  objects 


Rarar;raph 

Purooce 

Definitions  -----------  ___o 

Objective  - 

Guidance-  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  i* 


Mentlficatl  jr  '^riteria  - --  --  --  - Tr.c.osure 

1.  PUHPi-SK;  This  publication  is  deei«ii#»d  foi*  tnc  use  of 

a 

Gr  ound  Observer  Corps  i>ersorinei  and  is  pubilsned  to  fftiai . iar iac 
observers  wltn  common  phenomena  wnlch  are  eoinetimea  mi Interpreted  hr. 
Unidentified  Frying  OVjecLB  (UF’i.H's). 

2 . DEF'JNT^lt-NJ : 

a.  Utiident  If  led  Flying  Ob/tect^  ( UFO  B ) - - Re  ate  3 uc  any 

airborne  object  wnJeh  by  i<*rf  urmancf  , fierudynamic  character  is  tics  . or 
unusual  features  d >es  sot  conform  to  any  present  y kijown  aircrai’t  or 
muse  lie  or  v lich  cunnot  be  positively  identified  as  a fami  iar 

cio  ject . 

+ 

b.  Fami  liar  Objects--  Include  ba  Icons,  astronor.ica i budien. 
birds,  etc. 

OlWTFiCT IVE:  Due  to  toe  prolonged  obnervaiion  of  the  sky  iur  i ng 

both  daylight  and  night  time  nours,  familiar  objects  such  as  mr^teora, 
aircraft,  bailoona,  aptronumica : bodies,  searchl irhi  a , birds,  e*c..  will 
be  frequently  observed  by  GOC  personnel.  Due  to  atmospheric  conultiona 
( tempttrnture  invers : una , dust,  clouds,  etc.,),  refiectione,  sound  (or 


/ 


^ (f?ontd) : 

i/ick  of  f.  ’Und ) , STKed,  posit  lOD,  etc.,  cuimnot:  p;i(*iiciru*r.<l  may  s omt*  t i mi' 3 be 
misinterpreted  as  UT'C'B's.  It  is  desirai  e that  nil  UFO  phenomena 

be  identiried  or  expi-ained.  ip  this  respect,  ttie  ubser'/er  renuires  some 
"rule-of-thumb”  to  assist  him  in  this  identification. 

The  (.bject  of  this  publication  is  to  familiarize  the  Or  und 
Observer  with  tne  nppearaiicefs ; of  crimmon  ub/iects  under  one  or  ciore  of 
the  circtunctances  llsf^ed  above. 

4.  ’ ’fU  1 HANCK : I'ttficlted  is  a il3t  of  common  phenomena  to  which 

Orounci  CbKerverB  may  ho  exposed  dur^nf.  their  tuui's  of  duty.  It  is 
recomm»?r;df?d  tiiat  you  becomr  th  r.ughiy  f ami  1 ; ai*  with  those  criteria,  as 
tne,,  may  enable  you  to  identify  objects  wiUi  a ereater  depree  of  nccurary. 


i 


Ghftpe : Hoond , clRar,  pinnijintj  ur  t wliiig  pin. 

m 

njjto:  Ba  Icons  up  to  a hunarod  ‘‘f'ut  './i.l  gem'ra'ly  appear  Trom 

pinpoint  to  size  of  a pea  h'‘?.d  at  arniiong'.h. 


f’ni 


oior:  Oliver,  white  or  many  tints.  Ft  nay  ponsiu’.y  ap]*“ir  dark 


af  when  pro.iet-'vf‘(i  ^ ne  r.oudG.  'rrif- tines  irnnt  paren 


Br'ieed;  I.' 


.'jcaie  erratir  s;  ruled  .11:,.  In  faerie ra.  Iil vit j n)!; 


A,  s ' ;iw  appr  rer.  t b’X'piI 


ynrtnat ! on : C-iupie  t ) c uatn-. 


rai  : N mf* 


ot'und : None 

r.traight  with  h (general  ftradaai  asrent,  an.esr.  i'a.JJnf'- 

Tine  ip  ‘'.i'ht:  Ger.era  l.v  ...nfir.  K t.e  t / -a.  Jeon  mav  sudden i v ourat 

_ . _ *<  -.  k‘  V 

and  d i . 


Miratirfr  CDT^d  . t : Nirhl  or  day  but  epcvdclaily  at  r.urv^vt  or 


f ‘4Jir : , 


What  may  appear  to  be  an  unfamiliar  flying  object  soaring  through 
the  sky  may  actually  be  something  tangible^  such  as  this  artist’s  con- 
cept of  a large  weather  research  balloon. 

ical  Aspect*."  During  the  month  of  Marcht  the  planet  Venus  is 
lofw  on  the  horlson  and  is  extremely  bright.  It  can  appear  to  change 
color  and  perform  erratic  maneuvers  when  viewed  throu|^  thin 
clouds  or  haze.  Meteors^  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  pursue  an 
erratic  course.  When  the  dtiratlon  of  observation  of  a flying  object 
is  extremely  short.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  object  is  an 
astroncanlcal  slitting. 

SHAPE 


Shape  is  an  important  factor  In  determining  the  identity  of  a 
flying  object.  Distortion  of  shape, due  to  distance  and  darkness,  en 
hances  the  difficulty  of  identification.  Many  of  the  strange  shapes 
reported  in  the  past  would  appear  to  be  unidentifiable  in  terms  of 
familiar  objects,  but  in  many  instances  could  have  been  reflections 
from  conventional  objects  viewed  under  unusual  conditions.  Light 
and  shadow  produce  fantastic  distortions,  especially  when  objects 
are  viewed  at  great  distances  and  in  varying  degrees  of  gathering 
darkness. 


An  unidentified  flying  object  may  assume  various  shapes.  The 
four  most  common  shapes  reported  in  the  past  are: 


(1)  Elliptical  or  disk  shape. 

(2)  Aircraft  shape. 

(3)  Cigar  shape. 

(4)  Propeller  shape. 
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v-liaix; ; Frt’m  conv^-it;  nnm  to  circular  or  eiJipticai. 

2.  niae : Piniioin’  '"o  ac^ua  . 

3.  COivr:  f'LjVfir  ^o  Vrlf'lit  ye  lov  (nit'ht  - biacii  nr  c>)Lor  of  lig 


^ \ 
/ 


Jet  exhaust  yeJlov  to  red.  Under  certaxn  conditions 
nir-ral't  tO)  far  distant  to  re  visib.e  to  the  naked  eye, 
vi,i  reflect  suTiLiGht  f r >'n  virf^n  nr  fuceio^?:e.  ' 

t.  yp^eri : Generaily  >Hiy  rpcedc  can  he  obBer'/ed.  This  denends 

on  distance  bu"  small  objecti:  crosnlng  major  portinn  of  sKy 
in  Less  tuoi!  a ir  Lnutr*  can  be  ruled  i ut , Aircraft  not 

emss  major  portinn  of  sky  in  less  taut  a minute  wnere  la 
a me  tear  cerfiltiiy  vi.i, 

J.  I*  rriml  ion : "Vn  to  twenty.  Number*;  creator  than  2C  more  iikely 

b 1 rd  r-  tbiij'  a i r c rn!'  t . 

C.  Tra'  r:  May  : r may  not  tr? /e  { vapor  anC  exliauct). 


t 


Sound:  fern  to  1 jud  slu*  I il  o”  >‘>w  depending  on  attitude  and 


o 


winds  aloft.  Under  certain  oondltions.  aircraft  may  be 
■;bBt:rved  at  hif'h  altitudes,  without  making  any  3.jurid. 
Co'.u'se . hhendy,  rtraignt  ur  ger, t,y  curving  (i.ot  erratic  - may 

appear  still  if  approaching  head-on’,  flight  angle  turns 
and  Ruddt?:;  reversaiSj  abrupt  chanp^g  *n  .aititade  ru-ed  out 
Time  in  Jlf  iit : More  than  15  ccronds  , generally  of  the  ord^T  of  a 


minute  or  two. 


iO.  Lighting  Conditions:  Nifllit  or  Day. 


tlETEDF 


SJi.Tnfcj  roa"i1  t/i  clon.’atcd. 


Sl2(^ : 


'1.  r>,j  ’j:ro  to  nlze  of  Tiaari 


Color  1 Fl.arjtn  ■ yellov  vu  t'i  red  , ,;rt)On  ot  bl.:n  ’xiaalblc. 
jpeod j CrtjsBes  lar?'3  r*orti'’’'i  of  ek:/  1*1  ’f'«  socor-da  ©"oopt  if 
cori^JnJ;  hofitd-on. 

FornoM  ""1 1 Coi  o"allj'  aiosiTo  - con  break  l-ito  ohowor  tnd  of 

trajectory,  Occa^’ 1 oriftJLl,/  ('lut  rarb)  jjroups. 

Trill  ? At  r.i  ;ht  al'soet  alvnys  a lailnou"  tviin  v*^ur'i  r n •persist 
CLD  Icn  ; as  a hall  hour  fi-arcl  - ..  i LLne  lec-oo^s  ore 
■aach  lOij.::  rroaaer.tly  obaer*/o*.l.  1"  da  tb''':  , loaves  a 
whitlah  T<»  dark  c ioke  traol. 


f.' 

fa, 


lot’ndt  «0!ie 


purse  I >3iierrlly  utreeVio  • dovnv.  rd,  b :t  not  nof^c'JBarT  ly  sharply 
( oo!nt;aTM.  r^in  o ' rur*-  Ive  iri  >ri  a;, ioa  oi  ali  jnt 

rls  c . 


Tire  In  Cjytit:  Lori  'cst  rpoortod  a >5ux  >0  sc  m: ids,  ;c  '.ar£ll7  loss 

an  1 1, 


Lx  •'i tjj’  ’ ■■  -ondl  tiona  t Lay  or  Niyht.  ni^it 


Qt  lor I An  oxer ytipnall,  b“l  'it  I'letcoi'  .s  caLlt’^i  ...  firoVall,  rhone 
are  rnro  but  exlrer.elv  sn"ctac  il.i'»*  =trd  jn  o^'Cneion  .heve  beon 


'cnow'i  to  lliyr  suT-ro  iadln,;3  ‘^o  :.l:e  ’ i ■.  b.tnof.  e;  ua;-'ll.'Ht, 


STARS  OR  l-TLAMETS 


aaiE^AL 

Tae  p?La'tOte,  Venus,  Hei*s,  Jupiter,  f^rid  Saturn  ore  j:/mrrall5'^  brijrjtnr 
than  an’/  a tar,  but  they  twinkle  vriry  much  loas  (>Jinleoc  very  close  to. 
horizon).  Stars  tvinkle  a tjroat  deal  when  near  the  horizon  can  f:ive 
inpres  >li*.  j "-r  flashing  lijjbt  in  man;,  colora, 

P*.Voint  - otarlljce. 

UcvT.r  appreciable. 

Yci.lcn7  with  rainbow  variatloiui. 

Stax’3  apparent  speeds  carry  taoii  i>om  eaat  to  vient  in  the 
course  of  the  nlgiit  >>ut  Uuy  are  often  repirten  aa  erratic. 

*fhr  olh’cet  Is  iTsychological,  nnnt  rjeoplo  bnlnt;'  urable  to 
co:isidnr  a point  as  hei  n;.'  stationarv . Ocuaoionally  tax’- 
buler.ee  in  t;te  UTJper  atMonpher*:  can  cais  > e star  to  appear 
to  Jw’p  (rare)  but  605i»ehow  twlnld-lr  • j?;ives  the  i ApreBoion  of 
xovoment  to  ma-y  people. 

Foxraationi  There'  ai’e  no  clusters  of  ver^'  brlf;ht  Etarr  Ir’jt  faint 
stars  arc  grouped  in  tlieir  faniliar  cons^^llationa. 

m 

'•fotet  A report  of  h or  > bright  cl’ustering  lightc  xrould 
t’ulo  out  stars. 

6*  Traill  Sons. 

7 . Sound ; None . 

C.  Course  I Alvar's  describe  21'.  hour  cir;.lo  around  'X)le  or  sk;;'  from  east 

to  west, 

Tj.iv^  In  Sj-htt  Vhen  clear,  atai's  are  ;fLwa;s  'risiile.  Moat  stai's  rise 

or  set  clurinfi  the  co"irse  of  tho  nigiit.  Stars  lov  in  western 


1. 

Shaocj 

2. 

Sizu : 

3. 

Color : 

% 

14  ■ 

Soee-it 

DT<  PT 


nT>AFT 


DPAfT 


SKAI?CHLT5in'3 

I.  SKajDe:  Round  "to  elliptical. 

?.  Si^at  Pea  at  arms  lenj^h  to  le-^jo  Imltiotw  ftlw*  dependant 

u;a;  j cloud  heli'lit. 

3.  Color*  Wiltr  fluoroeccnt. 

U,  Spnod*  stationary  to  fantaotic* 

^onaatloa;  Usually  only  one  Init  occasionally  two  or  turee. 

6 . Trail*  None 

J . flo^md  t 7one 

• Course ; c ; 'din.  , straight,  stationar  y or  erratic.  Note* 

Sr-Ltored  clouds  ''ar  give  of  o;  loot 

dir app<‘ar ini’  and  reapp'arin.;  l;i  a dlfferenu  portion 
of  the  slcy  In  a fev  Records. 

9-  TLiie  in  Sight*  Generally  Icng, 

10.  Iitf^hting  r .diiiicnB  * fiignt 


GttNKPJO, 


opi‘i<;al  PTOOfim 


r^ii . cav.  cover  a cniltitudo  of  tiLln-’s, 

Oot.f.*!  pneno-uena  witlch  'lave  bcf'n  rerxivtod  €U3  UFObs  run  frow 
roi'lncT.iong  on  cloncia  and  layers  of  ica  crr*i!ta.*0  (sundo^’s)  to  the  rany 
t/pe*’  of  ■nlra’if.3.  Ho  ona  set  of  optical  p’lonoi  ena  can  be  ;.ict  down  jas 
represt-nt-allon  for  tbe  wbolo  clacs* 

r.-ioro  irj  CO  ILait  bo  tdie  apood  of  optic.il  pMonofnen^,  Reflect!  —is 
can  travel  iVom  t.ncrrxiible  enecd,  aa  in  .V,  cai?c  of  a &r,*irch-boac on  on 


hli’P  clovKif!  (O  sal  nary. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


I 

* 


Shape ! 
Siae  I 
Colors 

Srje^J  I 


'’onecall.'  rcr^inj  ’'■ut  can  bo  cTiiotic'J. 
di:uliia^  to  larp;  Ijmir.jufi  .lot*. 

enorGlly  yello\. 

;> tf.  lai'y  to  r an ta.*j  tie . 


5 . Forrittiojis  Any , 

6 . Trail i None « 

7 . Sound  t None . 


6,  Cources  An;.'. 

9.  Tisio  In  Sich^  Any, 


1C,  Llghtxn/y  Gonditli jns t rJaT-  e;icJ 

« 

11.  Others  One,  oi  tlic  fjta>»i!ard  types  is  the  ’’sunclo^*’.  In  Uiis  a larp:o 

liHTjijious  halo  is  soon  ai’ojnd  the  cun  with  one  to  four 
inux'es  of  the  sun  placed  xlO:t,;  tho  'vlo  circle  at  Interv.'JLs 


of  9C  dcprocG,  Another  report  often  h'ii.  to  d->  with  a 'orl 
planet  or  oven  Lhe  -noon  shinj.nj’  i.irou.  h .a  li  -ct  overcast. 
?Ura;,f  s rc  flecti'.ns  are  sai.!  on  oc'^.r  frepiicntly  when 


tempera  tore  tnversionfi  exlstc  i.i  tlie  c.tmoep  here , 


t '-4 


I 


set  within  ar.  hour  or  tvo,  in  east,  always 

;:o  hi};ner  in  sky, 

li).  Lirhtijig  t or<ilt.ton;  - Twili  it. 


► 


3»  Tlm«  zon« 


(Circle  One): 


o.  Eoitorn 
bf  Centrol 
Cl  Mountain 
d.  Pacific 
o*  Other 


(Circie  One}: 


Oi  Daylight  Soving 
b*  Stondard 


4i  Where  wore  you  when  you  «cw  the  object? 


Hour 


Mmufof 


(Circle  One) 


P.M. 


A.M 


K When  did  you  see  the  object? 


Monih 


This  quesfionnaire  hos  been  prepored  so  that  you  con  give  the  Ui  S*  Air  Force  as  much 
infoffnation  os  possible  concerning  the  unidentllied  aerial  phenomenon  that  you  hove  observed. 
Please  try  to  answer  as  many  questioni  as  you  possibly  cani  The  Information  that  you  give  will 
be  used  for  reseorch  purposes^  and  will  be  regarded  qs  confidential  material.  Your  name  will  not 
be  used  in  connection  with  ony  stotementi,  conclusions^  or  publications  without  your  permissiont 
We  request  this  per^Qnol  informotion  so  that,  If  it  is  deemed  necessary^  we  may  contoct  you  for 
further  details. 


N«ar*»f  Poitol  Addreti 


Gtf  or  Town 


Stott  or  Country 


Additional  remarks: 


5#  Estimate  how  long  you  sow  the  object.  — 

Hourt  Mlnuitt  Stcondi 

5.1  Circle  one  of  the  following  to  indicate  how  certain  you  are  of  your  answer  to  Question  5* 

Q.  Certain  c.  Not  very  sure 

b.  Fairly  certain  d.  Just  o guess 


6«  Whot  was  the  condition  of  the  sky? 


7*  IF  you  saw  the  object  during  DAYLIGHT,  TWILIGHT,  or  DAWN,  where  was  the  SUN  located  os  you  looked  ot 
the  object? 


d.  To  your  left 
e*  Overheod 
{.  Don' t remember 


(Circle  One):  a.  Bright  daylight 

b.  Dull  daylight 
c*  Bright  twii  ight 


d.  Just  a trace  of  daylight 

e.  No  troce  of  daylight 

f.  Don't  remember 


(Circle  One):  a.  in  front  of  you 

In  back  of  you 
c.  To  your  right 


8,  )F  you  taw  th»  objoct,  ot  NtGHT^  TWILIGHT,  or  DAWN,  whot  dfd  you  notico  concornmg  the  STARS  ond  MOON? 


8.1  STARS  fC/rc/e  Ono;: 

a*  Mono 

b,  A few 

c.  Many 

di  Don^f  refTiOrnber* 


8.2  MOON  fCiVcfe  OneJ: 

o.  Bright  moonlight 

b.  Dull  tnoonlighf 

c.  No  moonlight  — pitch  dark 

d.  Don't  remember 


9t  Wes  the  object  brighter  than  the  background  of  the  sky? 


fC/refe  Onej: 


a*  Yes 


b.  No 


c.  Don^t  remember 


to,  IF  It  was  BRIGHTER  THAN  the  iky  background,  wot  the  brightness  like  that  of  an  automobife  headlight?: 

(Circh  One)  o,  A mile  or  more  away  (a  distant  car)? 

b*  Several  blocks  away? 

c*  A block  oway? 

d.  Severo!  yords  away? 

e.  Other 


12-  Did  the  object  move  behind  something  at  anytime,  particulorly  o cloud? 

(Circle  One)i  Yes  No  Don't  Know,  IF  you  answered  YES,  then  tell  what 

it  moved  behind: — 


13,  Did  the  object  move  in  front  of  something  at  anytime,  particulorly  a cloud? 

(Circle  One):  Yes  No  Don't  Know,  IF  you  answered  YES,  than  tell  what 

it  moved  in  front  of:  - — 


Did  the  object; 

(Circh  One  for 

eoch  quesf/on) 

0*  Appear  to  stand  still  at  any  time? 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Knew 

b.  Suddenly  speed  up  and  rush  oway  ot  any  time? 

Y-* 

No 

Don't  Know 

i 

C(  Break  up  Into  ports  or  explode? 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know  \ 

d.  Give  off  smoke? 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

e.  Change  brightness? 

Yas 

No 

Don't  Know 

f.  Chongo  shope? 

Y«* 

No* 

Don't  Know 

g.  Flicker,  throb,  or  pulsate? 

Yes 

No 

Don't  Know 

14*  Did  the  object  oppear:  (Circh  One): 


a.  Solid? 


b.  Transparent? 


15*  Did  you  observe  the  object  through  any  of  the  following? 


c*  Don't  Know. 


a. 

Eyeglasses 

Yes 

No 

e.  Binoculars 

Yes 

No 

b. 

Sun  glosses 

Yes 

No 

f.  Telescope 

Yes 

No 

c. 

Windshield 

Yes 

No 

g.  Theodolite 

Yes 

No 

d. 

Window  glass 

Yes 

No 

h.  Other 

-P  -a_-n  T-  -M.  j 
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Tell  In  a few  words  the  fol lowing  things  obout  the  object. 

o.  Sound  , , . - - - 

b.  Color  — - --  - - 

f 

17«  Draw  o picture  thot  wilt  show  the  shape  of  the  object  or  objects,  Lobel  ond  Include  In  your  sketch  ony  defoils 
of  the  object  thot  you  sow  such  os  wings,  protrusions,  etc.,  and  ospoclolly  exhaust  trails  or  vopor  trails.  Place 
on  arrow  beside  the  drawing  to  show  the  direction  the  object  was  moving. 


I 

18i  Jhm  of  th«  objoet  wore: 

fOrc/o  Oho);  a.  Futiy  or  bturrod  Os  Othor 

be  Liko  o bright  star 
Cs  Shorply  outlinod 

ds  Don't  romombor  — 


*9*  IF  thoro  woi  MORE  THAN  ONE  object,  then  how  mony  were  there?  ■ 

Drew  o picture  of  how  they  were  orrongedi  end  put  on  orrow  to  show  the  direction  thot  they  were  trovetlng* 


20<  Draw  « pictur*  fhof  will  show  th«  motion  that  th«  ob|act  or  ob|«ct*  mod*.  Placo  on  "A*  ot  tho  boglftniito 
of  tho  path,  a *B*  ot  tho  end  of  tho  path,  and  show  ony  changes  In  direction  during  tho  eourso. 


r 


21*  IF  POSSIBLE,  try  to  guess  or  estimate  what  the  real  site  of  tho  object  was  In  Its  longost  dimonsloni 
feet. 

22.  Mow  large  did  the  object  or  objects  oppeor  os  eompored  with  one  of  the  following  ebjoets  bo/d  In  tbe  hand 
and  at  about  orm*s  length? 

fC/rc/e  One}'.  o.  Mood  of  a pin 

b.  Pea 

c.  Dime 

d.  Nickel 

e.  Quarter 
f . Half  dollar 

22.1  fCircfe  One  of  the  following  to  Indicate  how  certoln  you  ore  of  your  answer  to  Question  22. 

o.  Certain  c.  Not  very  sure 

b.  Fairly  certpin  d.  Uncertain 

23,  How  did  the  object  or  objects  disappear  from  view?  


24.  In  4»rd*r  thot  you  con  givo  g»  cfoor  o pictur*  oi  potfifal*  af  who?  you  mow,  w#  would  llko  (oc  you  to  Imoglno  thot  you  could 
conitruct  fh«  objoct  that  you  mow.  Of  what  typo  motor lol  would  you  make  It?  How  lorgo  would  It  end  what  ihopo 
would  It  Kovo?  DotcrIbo  In  your  owrf  words  a iommori  ob|«ct  or  ob|«ctt  which  whar^  plocod  up  In  tha  sky  would  fivo  tho 
•omo  oppooronco  ai  tho  objoct  which  you  sowe 


g.  Silver  dollor 

h.  Baseball 

I . Grapefruit 
I , BosketbaU 
k.  Other 


This  variety  of  ahapefl  li  an  indication  of  individual  reaction  to 
what  may  have  been  familiar  or  conventional  objects  seen  under 
iinuiual  conditions!  or  created  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  by  his 
physiological  limitatioas  and  psychological  responses.  Fatigue, 
unusual  weather  conditions,  and  the  stress  of  flying  at  great  speeds 
and  high  altitudes  could  induce  such  manifestations* 

* 

One  report  of  an  unidentified  flying  object  stated  that  it  was 
shaped  like  a conventional  aircraft,  but  was  luminous  and  surrounded 
by  a red  glow.  This  phenomenon  could  have  been  an  actual  aircraft 
reflecting  llg^t  from  some  undetected  source  within  or  on  the  aircraft 
and  glowing  from  an  unusual  play  of  moonli^t  or  starli|^  on  metal 
parts. 

A disk-like  object,  with  Illuminated  portholes,  could  be  a con- 
ventional aircraft  distorted  In  shape  and  stripped  of  wings  by  a tem- 
perature inversion  mirage  effect  and  reflecting  light  through  apparently 
dual  and  convergent  sets  of  windows. 

Transparent,  cigar- shaped  objects,  illuminated  from  the  inside 
and  emitting  an  exhaust,  could  be  Jet  aircraft  at  high  altitudes  where 
they  appear  wingless*  The  mirage  effect  of  a temperature  inversion 
could  cause  the  apparent  illumination  and  transparency. 

Saucer- shaped  objects,  which  hover  and  maneuver  erratically, 
could  be  the  planets  Venus  or  Mars  seen  near  the  horison  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  When  objects  are  viewed  through  hare  or  mist,  the 
limitations  of  the  human  eye  can  produce  what  appears  to  be  a haver- 
ing effect,  or  erratic  movement. 

Propeller- shaped  objects  could  be  conventional  or  glider-type 
aircraft,  distorted  in  shape  by  mirage  effects  caused  by  a tempera- 
ture inversion. 

RADAR  SIGHTINGS 


Radar  sightings  of  flying  objects  frequently  may  be  explained  as 
ground  targets  reflected  by  temperature -Inversion  layer,  or  as  radar 
echoes  of  various  objects,  not  all  of  which  are  visible  to  the  human 
eye.  Most  solid  objects  produce  radar  responses  which  are 
recognisable.  Moving  objects,  such  as  aircraft  and  birds,  normally 
can  be  identified  by  the  size  of  the  radar  blip  and  by  the  speed, 
altitude,  and  type  of  movement  measured  by  the  radar  set.  The 
radar  operator  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  the  responses 
noted  on  his  scope  are  real,  or  are  caused  by  the  weather  or  other 
phenomena.  A blurred  effect  on  the  radar  scope  may  indicate  a 
weather  target,  whereas  a solid  target,  such  as  an  aircraft,  will  be 
sharply  defined. 
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25t  Where  were  you  located  when  you  saw  the  object? 
(Qifcle  One): 

o.  Inside  g building 
b*  In  a car 
c*  Outdoors 
d.  In  an  airplane 
e*  At  sea 

L Other  . . 

26.  Were  you  (Circle  One) 

Q,  In  the  business  section  of  a city? 

b.  In  the  residential  section  of  a city? 

c.  tn  open  countryside? 

d.  Flying  near  on  airfield? 

e.  Flying  over  a city? 

f.  Flying  over  open  country? 

g.  Other 

27.  What  were  you  doing  at  the  time  you  saw  the  object,  and  how  did  you  happen  to  notice  it? 

28.  IF  you  were  MOVING  IN  AN  AUTOMOBILE  or  other  vehicle  at  the  time,  then  complete  the  following  questions 


28.1  Whot  direction  were  you  moving?  (Circle  One) 

Qi  North  East 

b.  Northeast  d,  Southeost 

28.2  How  fost  were  you  moving?  - , 


e«  South 
f-  Southwest 

_ miles  per  hour. 


28,3  Did  you  stop  at  any  time  while  you  were  looking  at  the  object? 

(Circle  One)  Yes  No 


g*  West 
h.  Northwest 


29*  What  direction  were  you  looking  when  you  first  saw  the  object?  (Circle  One) 


Qp  North 

b.  Northeast 


c.  East 

d.  Southeast 


e.  South 
f*  Southwest 


g*  West 
h.  Northwest 


30*  What  direction  were  you  looking  when  you  lost  sow  the  object?  (Circle  One) 


o.  North 
b,  Northeost 


c.  East 

d.  Southeast 


e.  South 
I.  Southwest 


g*  West 
h.  Northwest 


31*  If  you  ore  familiar  with  bearing  terms  (angular  direction),  try  to  ostimote  the  number  of  degrees  the  object  was 
from  true  North  and  also  the  number  of  degrees  it  was  upward  from  the  horizon  (elevation). 


31*1  When  it  first  appeored: 

o.  From  true  North  ^ 
b.  From  horizon  . ..  . 

31.2  When  it  disappeared: 

a.  From  true  North  _ 

b.  From  horizon 


degrees, 

degrees* 


degrees. 

degrees. 
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In  the  following  sketchy  imagine  fhat  you  are  at  the  point  shown.  Place  an  "A"  on  the  curved  line  to  show  how 
high  the  object  was  above  the  horizon  (skyline)  when  you  (ir%f  sow  it,  Ploce  a "B"  on  the  some  curved  line  to 
show  how  high  the  object  wo$  above  the  horizon  (skyline)  when  you  fosf  sow  it. 


33-  in  the  following  larger  sketch  place  an  “A"  at  the  position  the  object  was  when  you  first  saw  it,  and  a "B"  at  its 
position  when  you  last  saw  it.  Refer  to  smaller  sketch  as  an  example  of  how  to  complete  the  lorger  sketch. 
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34*  What  were  the  weather  conditions  at  the  time  you  saw  the  object? 


34 J CLOUDS  {Circle  One) 

a*  Clear  sky 

b.  Hazy 

c.  Scattered  clouds 

d*  Thick  or  heavy  clouds 
e.  Don't  remember 

34,3  WEATHER  (Circle  One) 
a*  Dry 

b.  Fog,  mist,  or  light  rain 

c.  Moderate  or  heavy  rain 

d.  Snow 

e.  Don't  remember 


34,2  WIND  (Circle  One) 

a.  No  wind 

b.  Slight  breeze 

c.  Strong  wind 

d.  Don't  remember 


34,4  TEMPERATURE  (Circle 

a.  Cold 

b.  Cool 
c*  Warm 

d , Hot 

e.  Don't  remember 


One^ 


35*  When  did  you  report  to  some  officiol  that  you  had  seen  the  object? 


Ooy 


Month 


Y oar 


36*  Wqs  anyone  else  with  you  of  the  time  you  saw  the  object? 

(Circle  One)  Yes  No 

36-1  IF  you  answered  YES,  did  they  see  the  object  too? 

(Circle  One)  Yes  No 

36*2  Please  list  their  names  and  addresses: 


37*  Was  this  the  first  time  that  you  hod  seen  an  object  or  objects  like  this? 

(Circle  One)  Yes  No 

37*1  IF  you  answered  NO,  then  when,  where^  and  under  what  circumstances  did  you  see  other  ones? 


1 


38*  In  your  opinion  whot  do  you  think  the  object  was  and  what  might  have  caused  it? 


PfigQ  & 


39.  Do  you  think  you  can  estimote  the  speed  of  the  object? 


(Circle  One) 


Ye, 


No 


IF  you  answered  YES,  then  what  speed  would  you  estfmote? 


mip*h, 


40*  Do  you  think  you  can  estimate  how  far  away  from  you  the  object  was? 

(Circle  One)  Yes  No 

IF  you  answered  YES,  then  how  far  away  would  you  soy  rt  wos?  feet* 

41,  Please  give  the  following  information  about  yourself: 

NAME 

Last  Namo  First  Name 

ADDRESS  

Street  City  Zone  State 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER . 

Whot  is  your  present  job?  , 

Age Sex  

Please  indicate  any  special  educationol  training  that  you  have  had. 

o.  Grade  school  ^ _ e*  e* 

b.  High  school  

c*  College  f. 

d.  Post  graduate 

42*  Date  you  completed  this  questionnaire: 

Oav 


Technical  schoof 

(Type)  

Other  special  troining 


Month 


Y ear 
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U.  S.  AiR  FORCE  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  SHEET 


f SUMMARY  DATA) 


In  order  thot  your  information  may  be  filed  and  coded  os  accurotely  as  possible,  please  use 
the  following  space  to  write  out  a short  description  of  the  event  thot  you  observed^  You  may  re* 
peat  information  that  you  have  atreody  given  in  the  questionnaire,  and  add  any  further  comments, 
statements,  or  sketches  that  you  believe  are  importont.  Try  to  present  the  detoils  of  the  observa- 
tion in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred*  Additional  poges  of  the  same  siie  paper  may  be  atfoched 
if  they  ore  needed* 


NAME 


• Ol* 


Prtnt) 


(Do  Not  Write  in  This  Space) 
CODE: 


SIGNATURE 


DATE 


* 


UB’O  ODSiJIlYEnO  INSTRUCTION  SFIEIIT 

(sky  Uiagram) 


1 . GKN’iSlAt.) 

a*  Tha  diagram  represents  all  of  tbo  gky  norriiQlly  visible  to  the  observer t 
who  is  pictured  standing  under  tho  center  of  the  "domo"  of  the  sky.  It  is  designed 
to  show  a three-dimensional  view  of  the  area  centered  around  the  observer  at  the 
time  of  the  UFC  sighting, 

b.  The  position  of  any  object  in  the  sky  can  be  described  by  giving  its 
elevation,  or  angle  mT/fard  from  the  horizon,  and  its  bearing  or  angle  a long  the 
horizon,  eastward  frotn  north, 

(1)  Illustrations t 

(a)  Elevation  is  0 degrees  for  an  object  on  the  horizon,  and  90 
degrees  for  the  point  directly  over  the  observer  (zenith).  Thus, 
an  object  half-way  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  has  an 
elevation  of  45  degrees, 

(b)  Bearing  (or  "azimuth")  is  the  angle  along  the  horizon,  starting 
from  north  and  moving  clockwise  eastward.  Thus,  an  object 
directly  toward  the  east,  no  matter  what  its  elevation  is  above 
the  horizon,  has  a bearing  of  ^0  degrees,  an  object  in  the  south 
has  a bearing  of  160  degrees j tov»ard  the  west,  270  degrees  and 
so  on.  North  is,  of  course,  zero, 

EJCAMPLEi  An  object  is  seen  in  the  northeast  and  one-third  way 
up  from  horizon  to  overhead.  Thus,  the  object  has  a bearing  of 
45  degrees,  and  elevation  of  30  degrees.  Similarly,  an  object 
having  a bearing  of  180  degrees  and  an  elevation  of  60  degrees 
would  be  seen  directly  south  and  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  from 
the  horizon, 

2,  PLOTTING  THE  COURSE  OF  AN  OBJECT  ON  THE  SKY  DIAGRAM: 

a.  The  path  of  an  object  across  the  sky  can  be  shown  completely  on  this 
diagram  simply  by  connecting  with  a curved  or  straight  line  the  various  positions 
the  object  successively  occupies  (see  example  shoot).  To  aid  visualization,  the 
path  on  the  western  side  of  the  sky  is  represented  by  broken  lines;  the  eastern  side 
in  solid  lines.  Direction  of  the  object  is  indicated  by  arrows.  The  duration  of 
the  sighting  can  bo  shovm  by  indicating  the  time  at  the  position,  where  the  object 

first  and  last  observed.  Where  possible,  the  time  at  various  intermediate 
positions  occupied  by  the  object  should  also  bo  shovm, 

b.  The  diagrem  can  be  made  a more  effective  investigative  and  analytical  tool 
by  making  the  lines  (showing  the  path  of  the  object)  thicker  or  thinner  to  indicate 
any  varying  brightness  of  the  object  observed.  This  is  especially  valuable  when 
the  object  appeared  only  as  a moving  light  at  night,  Thun,  if  a liglit  becomes 
briglrter  and  then  gradually  fades,  it  can  be  represented  by  a line  becoming  increas- 
ingly thicker  and  then  gradually  thinning  out  to  nothing. 

c.  Use  of  colored  pencils  is  especially  recocmenied  if  the  object  changes  color 
or  hue  during  the  sigliting. 


ATIG  FOH-I  l6/ja 
(25  July  56) 


1 


3*  EXAMPLE  OF  DIAGR/kM  USE» 


a*  Verbal  Deacrlptlon  of  E)camplG  S.l/:'.htlnjg:i  Object  was  first  sighted  ia  the 
southeast,  about  half-way  up  from  the  horizon  to  overhead,  at  10i43  local  time. 
Its  shape  or  outline  was  hazy,  but  appeared  round  and  about  the  size  of  a pea  (at 
arm's  length)  from  where  observed.  It  was  dim  at  first  but  brightened  considerably 
as  it  got  higher  in  the  sky.  Its  color  at  this  point  was  bluish  white.  After 
about  two  minutes  it  crossed  to  the  western  part  of  the  sky  a little  to  the  north 
of  overhead  (zenith)  and  continued  its  flight  toward  the  west.  At  this  point  its 
color  appeared  yellowish  white.  The  light  vrent  dim  when  it  got  two-thirds  of  the 
way  to  the  horizon.  It  then  stopped  and  hovered  for  about  one  minute  and  then 
climbed  rapidly,  going  toward  the  southwest  and  getting  brighter*  In  less  than 
thirty  seconds,  it  had  climbed  to  an  elevation  of  approximately  6o  degrees,  and 
then  the  light  went  out  abruptly* 


b*  Pictorial  Description  of  the  Sight In^t  By  referring  to  the  example  sheet, 
notice  how  simply  the  above  sighting  can  be  portrayed  and  described,  without  words, 
on  the  example  diagram  attached  here*  Note  the  starting  point  at  bearing  135 
degrees  (southeast)  and  elevation  ii5  degrees  (hnlf-way  up  from  the  hoi'izon)  at 
10:i(5  ^ (military  time,  2245)*  Qiid  the  arrow  marking  direction  of  flight.  Note 
also  the  varying  thickness  of  the  line  to  denote  changes  in  brightness,  and  the 
use  of  the  dotted  line  to  indicete  Its  path  in  the  western  pert  of  the  sky.  The 
■time  indications"  along  the  path  - 2 minutes  to  get  to  the  meridian  (the  north- 
south  overhead  line),  the  hovering  for  1 minute,  and  the  ascent  in  30  seconds  to 
its  complete  disappearance,  ere  ell  shown  with  a few  lines.  Thus,  the  entire 
sighting  can  be  represented  easily  on  one  diagram. 

4,  FURTHER  m’STHUCTIONS  AI'ID  INPOH^TION: 


e.  Relatively  ccoiplex  trajectories  .can  easily  be  shown  on  a diagram  of  this 
type.  A number  of  objects  sighted  can  also  be  indicated,  as  can  any  changing 
formation*  The  apparent  size  and  shape  of  the  object  should  bo  drawn  in,  prefer- 
ably by  the  observer*  In  the  case  of  an  object  changing  shape  or  color,  this 
likewise  can  be  drawn  in.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  use  of  colored  pencils 
to  indicate  change  of  color  is  very  desirable. 

b*  The  lendscepiiig  in  the  sky  diagram  is  placed  there  to  help  visualization. 

If  any  prominent  landitiarks  such  as  known  mountains,  buildings,  water  towers,  or 
specific  Installations,  trees,  etc.,  are  port  of  the  sighting  area,  they  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  drawing.  These  landmarks  may  later  prove  to  be  invalu- 
able as  location,  plotting  or  I’eference  points. 

c*  If  you  are  familiar  with  the  cons tellat ions  or  other  heavenly  bodies, 
indicate  if  possible,  the  relationship  (and  movements)  of  the  object  with  respect 
to  these  bodies.  This  can  be  sketched  on  either  p:  ge  6,  item  33  or  pages  9~10 
of  ■Sumuary  Data*  sheet.  Typical  examples  that  can  be  easily  illustrated*  "...The 
object  seemed  to  pass  very  slowly  between  the  two  bottem  stars  on  the  handle  of 
the  Big  Dipper,  which  was  in  a vertical  position,  with  the  handle  pointing  down,* 
or  Object  was  about  the  size  of  a tennis  ball  — and  remained  slightly  below 
and  about  I5  degrees  to  the  left  of  the  moon." 


INVESTIGATORS  INSTRUCTION  SHKCT 

(Sky  Diagram) 


A,  General ; 

1.  The  diagram  repraaenta  all  of  the  sky  normally  visible  to  the  observer, 
who  la  pictured  standing  under  the  center  of  the  "dome*  of  the  sky.  It  Is 
designed  to  show  a three-dimensional  view  of  the  area  centered  around  the 
observer  at  the  time  of  the  UFO  sighting. 

2.  The  position  of  any  object  in  the  sky  can  be  described  by  giving  its 
elevation,  or  angle  upward  from  the  horizon,  and  Its  bearing  or  angle  along  the 
horizon,  eastward  from  north. 

3*  Illustratloni  Elevation  is  0 degrees  for  £in  object  on  the  horizon,  and 
90  degrees  for  the  point  directly  over  the  observer  (zenith).  Thus,  an  object 
half-way  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  zenith  has  an  elevation  of  45  degrees. 

4.  Bearing  (or  "azimuth")  is  the  angle  along  the  horizon,  starting  from 
north  and  moving  clockwise  eastward.  Thus,  an  object  directly  toward  the  east, 
no  matter  what  its  elevation  Is  above  the  horizon,  has  a bearing  of  9^  degrees, 
an  object  In  the  south  has  a bearing  of  180  degrees;  toward  the  west,  2?0  degrees 
and  so  on.  North  is,  of  course,  zero’. 

Examp 1 e ; An  object  is  seen  in  the  northeast  and  one-third  way  up  from 
horizon  to  overhead.  Thus,  the  object  has  a bearing  of  45  degrees,  and  elevation 
of  30  degrees.  Similarly,  an  object  having  a bearing  of  180  degrees  and  an  ele- 
vation of  60  degrees  would  be  seen  directly  south  end  two-thirds  of  the  way  up 
from  the  horizon. 

B . Plotting  the  Course  of  an  Object  on  the  Sky  Diagram; 

1.  The  path  of  an  object,  across  the  sky  can  be  shown  coim>letely  on  this  dla- 
c-ram  simply  by  connecting  with  a curved  or  straight  line  the  various  positions 
the  object  successively  occupies  (see  example  sheet).  To  aid  visualization,  the 
path  on  the  western  aide  of  the  sky  is  represvnted  by  broken  lines;  the  eastern 
side  in  solid  lines.  Direction  of  the  object  Is  indicated  by  arrows.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  sighting  can  be  shown  by  indicating  the  time  of  the  position  where 
the  object  was  first  and  last  observed.  Vv'here  poceible,  the  time  at  various 
intermediate  positions  occupied  by  the  object  'ihould  also  be  shown. 

2.  The  diagram  can  be  made  a more  effective,  investigative  end  analytical 
tool  by  making  the  lines  (showing  the  path  of  the  object)  thicker  or  thinner  to 
indicate  any  varying  brightness  of  the  object  observed.  This  is  especially  valu- 
able when  the  object  appears  only  as  a moving  light  at  nl^t.  Thus,  if  a light 
becomes  brighter  and  then  gradually  fades,  it  can  be  represented  by  a line  bec(.vn- 
ing  increasingly  thicker  and  then  gradually  thinning  out  to  nothing, 

3.  Use  nf  colored  pencils  is  especially  recomnended  if  the  object  changes 
color  or  hue  during  the  sightings. 


